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TEACHING TECHNIQUES FOR THE APPRECIATION 
OF LITERATURE IN A COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Sanford Radner* 


The instructor of a college sophomore survey of literature 
course is confronted with a majority of students who may never 
take another English course. The hope, certainly, is that they 
will be inspired to go back on their own in later years to the 
literature read during this course. Also, the reading in class of 
two or three Shakespeare plays and a Dickens novel may stimu- 
late students to explore other works by these writers. However, 
only a limited number of representative authors and their works 
can be included in a year survey course. Nevertheless, if the 
student can use these few to develop certain critical techniques 
for the appreciation of any imaginative symbolic structure, the 
influence of the course will far exceed the limits of its content. 


At the beginning of the year survey course in English 
Literature which I teach to pre-engineers, I spend some time on 
an explanation of a number of techniques of looking at any 
poem, play, novel, movie or television drama. These techniques 
are presented in the form of questions which the reader or 
viewer may ask himself about the aesthetic experience he is 
undergoing. Throughout the course, each student is asked to 
develop the habit of looking at every specific work we study, 
classic or contemporary, with these questions in mind. To illus- 


trate their application, I have chosen Conrad’s story, Heart of 
Darkness. 


What experience or feeling is the author trying to communicate? 


True literature, like all true art, is based on life; more 
specifically on certain poignant experiences, feelings or percep- 
tions about life which some unusually sensitive individual has 
felt compelled to symbolize, enabling others to share them vi- 
cariously. Perhaps the first task for the reader, then, is to deter- 
mine as precisely as possible just what it is that the writer is 
trying to communicate. All of the separate aspects of a work— 
plot, characters, diction—should contribute to the effect of com- 
municating the experience. In Conrad’s Heart of Darkness few 
students have difficulty in seeing that one of the basic per- 
ceptions which the author attempts to express is that life is 
essentially an illusion, shrouded in uncertainty and beyond the 
control of the individual. 


What conflicts are developed and how they are resolved? 
To communicate his experience, the writer may develop cer- 
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tain conflicts of characters, ideas, emotions, and resolve them 
or leave them unresolved. His success will depend in great mea- 
sure on how skillfully and logically he handles these conflicts. 
In Heart of Darkness for example, there is superficial, external 
conflict between characters when Marlow’s steamer is attacked 
by natives. On a more profound level there is conflict between 
the white man and the strange, uncivilized environment in which 
he is placed, a favorite Conrad conflict. Perhaps most basic is 
the internal conflict in the mind of Kurtz between creative and 
eventually triumphant destructive impulses, which the narrator 
Marlow, as well as the reader, vicariously experiences. 


What significant changes do the major characters undergo? 

The development and resolution of conflict implies change, 
the reflectors of which are the main characters of the literary 
work. The change which they undergo may be a physical one: 
in the course of Conrad’s story, for example, Kurtz dies. Again, 
the change may be a rise or fall of social or economic status, 
neither of which concerns Conrad very much here. Perhaps the 
most difficult change to depict is an emotional change because it 
requires great psychological insight. Marlow undergoes one im- 
portant emotional change in Heart of Darkness. One result of 
his identifying with Kurtz and vicariously experiencing Kurtz’s 
conflict is an increased awareness, emotional as well as intellect- 
ual, of his own capacities for good and evil. 


Through what point of view are these changes seen? 

The writer usually selects a point of view which is appro- 
priate to his purpose. Sometimes a combination of several points 
of view is used as in Bleak House, where Dickens alternates first 
with third person for the effects on the hand of sympathetic 
involvement, on the other of detached irony. Steinbeck, in The 
Grapes of Wrath, traces alternately the fortunes of a single 
family and an entire nation in his description of the effects of 
a severe economic depression. One of Conrad’s stylistic innova- 
tions was the use of a narrator, here in the person of Marlow. 
Since Marlow is also a major character, the author is able to 
describe psychological change in the first person (Marlow) and 
the third person (Kurtz), imparting a mixture of ironic detach- 
ment, sympathy and personal involvement in a way which seems 
more natural than Dickens’ method of alternating chapters in 
Bleak House. 


How does the author’s use of language contribute to the effect 
he seeks? 

Words and images are the means by which literary con- 
flicts and changes happen. Images are particularly important, for 
they can reinforce the writer’s theme or the communication of 
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the emotional state of a major character, as do the images of 
death and disease in Hamlet. In Heart of Darkness, the basic 
perception of philosophical and psychological uncertainty is rein- 
forced by numerious discrete images (including that in the title) 
of visual impenetrability. It might be added that Conrad’s occa- 
sionally cumbersome and involved style contributes to the same 
effect. 


What is the nature and scope of the “world” created by the 
author ? 

From all of the above factors the author’s “world” emerges. 
The poet W. H. Auden has written that the difference between 
minor and major writers is largely in the size and richness of 
the worlds they create. The greater the poet, the bigger his 
world, the greater the number and variety of its inhabitants, 
the wider the range of possible events. Conrad’s world as it 
evolves in the course of Heart of Darkness is a restricted one; 
he is not interested here in the relationships between men in 
civilized society, or in heterosexual relationships. The world is a 
bleak one in which isolated human beings are delineated on a 
background of overpowering natural forces. Yet it is also a deep, 
rich, psychologically complex world of inner consciousness, a 
world completely appropriate for the feelings communicated, con- 
flicts developed and changes undergone in this story. 
What are the human values stated or implied in this symbolic 
structure ? 


This last question is very similar to the first, except that it 
involves a consideration of the author’s judgment concerning the 
basic experience he is trying to communicate, rather than a de- 
scription of the experience itself. It is a complex question which 
is perhaps the most difficult of the group for undergraduates to 
handle, because the author’s attitude toward his experience is 
more often implied than stated. In Conrad’s story, although the 
perception of illusion and uncertainly automatically carries with 
it a pessimistic judgment, the fact that Marlow has undergone 
a change in the direction of increased self-awareness may permit 
us to say that the author’s values are affirmative—perhaps not 
too far from those held by modern existentialists. 

There are several advantages to justify the teaching of 
general techniques for the appreciation of literature such as the 
ones discussed above. This emphasis in no way slights the individ- 
ual works themselves, while it stimulates critical ability gen- 
erally and provides valuable tools which the student can apply 
in the analysis of any imaginative symbolic structure. Since 
radio, the movies and television have in recent years extended 
the realm of literature beyond the printed page, these general 
techniques are particularly useful. 
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ENGLISH IN THE ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM 
I—Objectives of the Advanced Placement Program in English* 


(Mr. Dudley first summarized the development of the Advanced Placement 
Program. He defined an advanced placement course as a college-level course 
offered in high school for able and ambitious students, mostly with IQ’s 
of 120 and over. The College Board Advanced Placement Examinations are 
three-hour college essay examinations. In 1957 over 2000 students from over 
200 schools took them. In 1958 this number was approximately doubled. An 
increasing number of colleges are granting advanced standing and college 
credit for high performance on these examinations.—Ed.) 


In May of 1957, students from 130 schools took Advanced 
Placement examinations in English—in literature or in composi- 
tion or in both. In May of 1958, the English examinations will 
be taken by students from over 200 American secondary schools. 
In May of 1959, there will be only one combined English exami- 
nation. Instead of a three-hour examination in literature, and 
a three-hour examination in composition, there will be in 1959 
a three-hour examination in Literature and English Composition. 
As the title of the new examination indicates, the course leading 
up to the new examination will be essentially the same as the 
course which has been taught in the past few years in prepara- 
tion for the six hours of examination. Our change from two 
examinations to one was, actually, an economy move. The deficit 
of the Advanced Placement Program—$150,000 this year—is an 
extremely serious one, and it has been constantly increasing. 
Unless this deficit could be brought under control, the Program 
would be threatened. The substitution of one English examina- 
tion for two is one of the changes made to bring the deficit 
within more reasonable limits. 


For setting up an Advanced Placement Course in English, 
may I refer you also to “Establishing an Advanced Placement 
Program,” a bulletin prepared by me for the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 

In the composition part of your course, you should ask your 
students to write approximately a theme a week, about 500 words, 
some of the themes to be done outside the class, and some of the 


*An address given at our 1958 Conference by David A. Dudley, Director of the Advanced 
Placement Program of the College Entrance Examination Board. Mr. Dudley has been 
succeeded in this position by Jack N. Arbolino, former Associate Dean of the School of 
General Studies, Columbia University. For further information about the Advanced Place- 
ment Program write to him, at the College Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117th 
Street, New York 27, N.Y. The Board’s ‘‘Acorn Book,’ Advanced Placement Program 
Syllabus (1958) describes the aims of Advanced Placement courses in literature and 
composition, and provides typical questions asked on the College Board Advanced Place- 
ment Examinations. 

See also, in College Composition and Communication, Vol. X, No. 1 (February, 1959) ‘“‘The 
Gifted Student and the Not-so-Gifted,”” by Albert B. Kitzhaber; “The Program at Washing- 
ton State College,” by Charles E. Blackburn; “Benefits to English Departments of the 
Advanced Placement Program,” by Gerhard Friedrich; and “Administrative Problems 
Posed by the Advanced Placement Program,”’ by Edward T. Wilcox. 


(1) This bulletin is reprinted here, at the end of Mr. Dudley’s article. 
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themes to be written in class. The emphasis should be on argu- 
ment, on exposition, on analysis—those kinds of writing most in 
demand on the college level. And the theme topics should be 
thoughtful, adult topics. Advanced Placement students should 
be of such ability that little time need be spent on mechanics. 
The emphasis should be on style, on forcefulness, and on logic 
and scholarship. Fuzzy generalities or mere fluency should be 
dealt with mercilessly. Our aim must be to make students think 
maturely and to write well. 


When you plan the literature part of your course, your con- 
cern must be with quality and with depth rather than with mere 
coverage. Within reason, I think it safe to say that the number 
of pages read is not important. What is important is the type of 
reading and the way in which it is read: preception, comprehen- 
sion, sensitivity, a degree of subtlety. Although there can be no 
hard lines drawn on this question of maturity, here is perhaps 
a guide through the use of extremes: Stevenson’s Kidnapped is 
an excellent book for fast reading in the last years of the gram- 
mar school. Stevenson’s “Aes Triplex” is a good essay for college 
freshmen. “Conquistador” and J. B. are suitable for college- 
level study. So are King Lear and “Rugby Chapel.” The study of 
“Beowulf” in the original, however, might be more suitable for 
the upper years in college or for graduate work than for the 
freshman year. 


The method of study is just as important as is the thing 
studied, or nearly as important—at least in today’s vogue in 
English teaching. Where most of us a generation ago assigned 
twice as much poetry, the English teacher of the past genera- 
tion has assigned half as much but has expected a more pene- 
trating understanding of the poem’s meaning, its complex unity. 
He asks a more sophisticated understanding of the techniques 
used by the poet. 

A model for the new type of teaching may be found in 
the April 12th (1958) issue of The Saturday Review. The lead 
article, by the poetry editor, John Ciardi, is “Robert Frost: the 
Way to the Poem.” The article is a thorough analysis of Robert 
Frost’s “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening.” Mr. Ciardi, 
incidentally, scolds what he calls “the school system” for reading 
widely rather than in depth. He states that there are many 
reading lists, but “not enough talk about individual poems.” 

His philosophy, of course, is a sound one. His statement does, 
however, point up the frustrations of having so much criticism 
of education directed at us these days by editors and sailors. 
They are not always in touch with reality. A great many very 
able English teachers have been trying for many years to influ- 
ence the direction of English studies towards Mr. Ciardi’s pres- 
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ent thesis. I recommend to you Mr. Ciardi’s article as an excel- 
lent example of an analysis of the thought content and the art 
form of a single poem. There is much to be learned from it. 
Among the things to be learned, however, are the dangers in 
overemphasizing the obvious. We must not underrate the intelli- 
gence of our students. A good college freshman will not need to 
have pointed out to him some of the things which Mr. Ciardi 
discusses. 

At the same time, the good college freshman—indeed, the 
responsive adult of any age—will be delighted by the avenues 
opened up to him by this example of careful analysis by a highly 
provocative and intelligent mind. Since the good work of litera- 
ture tends to have layer upon layer of built-in meaning, we must 
be persistent in our attempts to understand. In our fear of over- 
analyzing a piece of literature, we must not forget the delights 
and benefits to be gained by the careful study which actually 
brings out the deeper meanings which are actually there. It’s 
fun, also, to see a creative mind taking off on its own—as 
Browning did with Caliban. And if, at the end of our study, we 
have a better understanding of the poem, and a better under- 
standing of the relationship of form and subject matter, we 
shall have grown in our understanding of life and of art. 

Mr. Ciardi’s article reminds us that the discipline of care- 
ful study is surely one of our major aims in education. Certainly 
in Advanced Placement examinations a student cannot succeed 
if he performs with routine accuracy but with intellectual apathy. 


* * * * 


li—Establishing an Advanced Placement Program* 


When establishing an advanced placement program all 
schools are encouraged to call upon the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board for advice, for lists, and for syllabi. The College 
Board Advanced Placement examinations are available to all 
students. College Board subject matter and administrators’ con- 
ferences in June are attended by teachers and administrators 
from schools and colleges participating in the program. 

In establishing an advanced placement program, each school 
will be guided by its own individual circumstances. Among these 
circumstances will be the determination that the number of 
pupils available who are both sufficiently able and purposeful 
is large enough to justify one or more advanced placement 
courses. If it is not, then advanced placement should be accom- 
plished through extra reading and direction, and through planned 
tutorial or seminar sessions. A school’s choice of the individual 


*An official statement of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
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subjects to be offered will be determined by the facilities at 
hand in terms of personnel, equipment and student interest. 


Every school will have one or more outstanding teachers, 
and among these will be the restless and scholarly ones who 
wish to go ahead with their best students at an advanced level. 
These are the first teachers whom an administration will turn 
to for advanced placement courses. 

A school may have a superiority of equipment in a particular 
area through its own choice or through chance. For example, 
it may have built up a particularly good school library in history. 
Or it may have access to a particularly good community library 
or neighboring library in literature. Or it may be in a town or 
city where industry has shown its interest in technological edu- 
cation by providing science books and special laboratory equip- 
ment. These are the elements which foster advanced placement 
in any given subject area. 


A school will be guided in setting up its advanced placement 
work, also, by the desires and ambitions of its own students— 
desires and ambitions, of course, often fostered by the sort of 
personnel described above, as well as by the physical environ- 
ment of the school. Experience has indicated that the students 
should be volunteers, able and ambitious students. Experience 
has also indicated the importance of the school’s interpreting to 
the community the purposes of the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram so that students, parents, schools boards, faculties, and 
the interested public will understand the aims of curriculum en- 
richment and the relationship of advanced placement classes to 
school and college articulation. 


Administrators should make budget provisions for supplies, 
expanded libraries, books and equipment (very little cost for 
such courses as Advanced Placement mathematics or language; 
considerable cost for such a course as Advanced Placement chem- 
istry). An additional period of teacher time should be provided 
at least during the planning and perhaps through the first year 
of operation. Schools are encouraged to adopt reduced time as a 
permanent policy for the Advanced Placement teacher in recog- 
nition of the extra preparation and study required for the teach- 
ing of college-level courses. 

Although for the most part, Advanced Placement courses 
are pertinent from a college placement or credit point of view 
when taken in the senior year, the same type of ability grouping 
is not only desirable but essential in the early years in such 
areas as mathematics and language if the senior year work is 
to be really at the college level. An ideal place to start Advanced 
Placement is in the Junior High School or at the Tenth grade. 
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Once a school has decided to establish advanced placement 
work in a subject, the advanced placement teacher will wish to 
look for advice concerning his syllabus. He should consult friendly 
colleges. Individual professors from receiving colleges have 
proved themselves interested consultants. He should consult 
other schools which are working in his subject area. And he 
should consult the syllabus suggested in the College Board’s 
Acorn Book, Advanced Placement Program. 


In reading the Acorn Book, the secondary school teacher 
will have to keep in mind that a syllabus at the advanced place- 
ment level, the college level, is kept general, as little restrictive 
as possible, in order to allow the instructor the sort of individual 
freedom that college teachers are allowed in the best colleges. 
He must not expect from the Acorn Book a rigid set of rules. 
He is given instead a general pattern; and he is encouraged to 
follow with high standards his own choices within the over-all 
pattern, choices which will allow him to use his individual ini- 
tiative, and with attention to his own individual strengths. 


lii—Advanced Placement Courses in Literature and Composition* 


In 1959 there will be one Advanced Placement Examination 
in Literature and English Composition, replacing the separate 
examinations in coposition and in literature. The course descrip- 
tion which follows makes clear that proficiency in composition 
and the ability to read imaginative literature with an accurate 
and sensitive understanding are both essential. 

Literature 

Advanced work in literature is more concerned with the 
quality than with the quantity of a student’s reading. It does 
not, therefore, attempt to “cover” either a large number of 
works or any given body of literature. It rather tries to develop 
in the student those skills which characterize a mature reader. 
By analyzing patterns of structure, rhetorical devices, techniques 
of characterization, the use of parallels and contrasts, and above 
all the connotative values of words, phrases, and figures of speech, 
the student develops a respect for the precision with which a 
literary work not only communicates ideas but defines specific 
attitudes and evokes particular emotional responses. The student 
thereby becomes not only a sensitive reader, but also a respon- 
sible one. 

Students selected for the advanced course should enjoy read- 
ing and be capable of recognizing that an interpretation of a 





*An official statement reprinted with permission from Advanced Placement Program Sylla- 
bus (1958). College Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 
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text which respects all relevant literary evidence is superior to 
an interpretation which is merely one reader’s subjective re- 
sponse. 


Composition 


Advanced work in composition teaches students to write 
well about something important. The core of training in composi- 
tion is therefore the frequent writing and careful revision of 
substantial themes on subjects sufficiently mature to challenge 
both thought and linguistic powers. These themes should be 
distinguished by superior command of substance, thoughtfully 
and interestingly presented. 


A good student writer will demonstrate a high level of 
proficiency in organization, combining clear sentences in well- 
shaped paragraphs and arranging these in an order clear to the 
reader as well as to himself. He is aware of the importance of 
organic structure, distinguishes the major parts and the sub- 
divisions of the whole, and deliberately develops his paper with 
a sense of controlling purpose and orderly progression. 


However, a neat pattern of paragraphs is not in itself proof 
of, and can never be an acceptable substitute for, sound and 
compelling logic. The good student writer will be sufficiently 
an analyst of his own ideas to avoid non sequiturs and redun- 
dancies. He is careful to support general statements with specific 
proofs; he distinguishes between causes and effects, between 
subjective reactions and objective judgments; and he has cul- 
tivated the ability to select fresh rather than hackneyed illustra- 
tions. 

A good composition exhibits a feeling for style, displaying 
both precision and fluency. An able student will make use of the 
varieties of English sentence structure. His sensitivity to sen- 
tence movement will be heightened by exposure to good models; 
a strong student, however, will have absorbed such influences 
well enough so that his style remains his own. His vocabulary 
will be distinguished not so much by its extent as by its exact- 
ness and appropriateness. 


It should go without saying that a student in an advanced 
course will have mastered the mechanics of writing. His com- 
mand of the conventions of spelling, capitalization, and punc- 
tuation will be firm; his syntax will be clear and accurate. 


Course 


Advanced or college-level courses in English conform to no 
specific pattern. What follows is therefore not a description of 
a standard course, but an attempt to indicate where the chief 
emphasis in such a course should fall. 
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For adequate instruction small sections (a maximum of 
20 students) are highly desirable. No teacher can respond ade- 
quately to the demands of an advanced course unless he is able 
to read and judge a great deal of student writing (approximately 
a theme a week) and to conduct the teacher-student conferences 
which are indispensable. Small sections also permit the indi- 
vidual participation in class discussion necessary for work on 
an advanced level. In general, time and attention should be 
divided about equally between composition and literature. 


Literature 


No two teachers of literature agree on a list of titles which 
must be studied. But nearly all of them maintain that it is 
better to study a few works thoroughly than to read many works 
superficially. Because the literature studied should offer a serious 
challenge, popular melodrama and sentimentality are to be 
avoided. On the other hand, the freshman student should proba- 
bly not be confronted by such complex and subtle works as 
Ulysses or The Waste Land. Within the range of a student’s 
ability, a progression from relatively simple to more complex 
works is desirable. A few translations (Homer, Greek tragedy, 
Ibsen) might well be included, but literature in English written 
since the middle of the sixteenth century is undoubtedly best 
suited for close reading. 


Since the advanced course is primarily concerned with the 
understanding of any piece of literature rather than with the 
works of any one period, the works themselves are of greater 
importance than biographical and historical information. Such 
information should be introduced only when it clearly contrib- 
utes to the understanding of a given text. 


A student in a college-level course should be able to recognize 
and discuss general ideas or themes as well as literary techniques, 
but the ability to formulate an idea and identify an artistic de- 
vice is of little value unless the student can demonstrate the 
relationships between form and content. 


Composition 


The writing in an advanced placement course should be 
primarily analytical, expository, and argumentative. A good 
many themes should be written as carefully prepared outside 
assignments, but impromptu themes should be a regular part 
of the course. Occasional opportunities for writing of a more 
creative sort may also be offered. 
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WHAT IS THE GREAT STONE FACE 
TO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


Dorothy Freimarck* 


When is a seemingly routine or irksome teaching problem 
really a challenge to our growth as masters of our subject matter 
and therefore to our growth as persons and as teachers? The 
answer probably is, whenever we try to find out. I recently did 
try, and the satisfaction of meeting the challenge and achieving 
a fuller relationship with my students was so great that the 
mere recollection of it will encourage me whenever more than 
ordinary effort is required. 


This time, I thought, the story would certainly have more 
meaning and be favorably received by everyone. The back- 
ground had been set with an excellent store of information about 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and his ideas. There was a general eager- 
ness to read “The Great Stone Face.” But, as they read, some 
asked: Why do we have to read this? What is so great about 
this story? One of the more thoughtful girls asked if the story 
were not about a mountain face in New Hampshire. I knew 
that the story was often accompanied by pictures of Old Man 
of the Mountain, Franconia Notch, New Hampshire—pin-pointed 
on the map, a particular place, a particular time, a particular 
story. Our own textbook, in “helpful hints to the reader,” asks 
that the student “find the paragraph in which Hawthorne cleverly 
pictures typical New England.” What had the critics written? 
What was there in Hawthorne and in the story which was only 
beginning to be formulated in my thinking? 

In The Flowering of New England, Van Wyck Brooks states 
that the “tone of ‘Main Street’ and ‘The Great Stone Face,’ like 
that of ‘The Snow-Image’ was of a dove-like innocence that often 
cloaked the wisdom of the serpent.” He likens Hawthorne to 
William Austin, a writer of tales in the eighteen-twenties, whose 
story, “Peter Rugg,” had overtones of true folk-legend, “haunting 
suggestions of a symbolism,” ambiguous atmosphere, “the min- 
gling of the dubious and the real, the play of light and shadow.” 
Austin Warren in Nathaniel Hawthorne affirms that Hawthorne 
“could transcend the New England setting and the Puritan cen- 
tury.” I found no criticism of “The Great Stone Face.” 

Going directly to the text, I noted that there are no place 
names. The forests, the mountains, and the valley are unnamed. 
Nothing is made of New England regional characteristics as 
such; cotton factories, the general’s chair from the house of 
Washington, and the railroad by which the poet arrives are the 
only specific 19th century references. In this work, the story of 


*West Junior High School, Binghamton 
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the Great Stone Face which had been handed down from the 
Indians to whose forefathers it “had been murmured by the 
mountain streams and whispered by the wind among the tree- 
tops,” a legend from before-history, time and place are not im- 
portant. This must be Hawthorne’s conscious intention; for in 
“The Great Carbuncle, A Mystery of the White Mountains,” 
another Indian legend based on a quest, he names the Crystal 
Hills, the Amonoosuck mountain stream, and other places be- 
sides the White Mountains. Individuals are given ages in years, 
certain clothing, and definite personalities. In “The Great Stone 
Face” there is no physical description of the mother. Ernest, as 
a boy, is “sun browned,” and later the years “bring white hairs, 
and scatter them over the head of Ernest” and make “reverend 
wrinkles across his forehead, and furrows in his cheeks.’”’ When 
he talks with visitors, his face kindles unawares, and shines 
upon them, “as with a mild evening light.” This is all that we 
are told of the main character’s appearance. What Ernest is and 
what he does, therefore, is Hawthorne’s overwhelming emphasis. 
In contrast, when he presents the men acclaimed by the villagers, 
he focuses narrowly on physical description, and it is noteworthy 
that the first and least perfect of these is the most concretely 
described. He is an old man “with a skin as yellow as if his 
own Midas-hand had transmuted it. He had a low forehead, 
small, sharp eyes, puckered about with innumerable wrinkles, 
and very thin lips, which he made still thinner by pressing them 
forcibly together.” His hand is “a yellow claw.’”’ And Ernest 
turns sadly from “the wrinkled shrewdness of that sordid vis- 
age.”’ This man, Mr. Gathergold, obviously does not resemble the 
Great Stone Face. 


From the “ignoble features” of the rich merchant whom he 
has described with all diminished characteristics, Hawthorne 
takes the reader to other men acclaimed by the people as being 
like the Great Stone Face. Each man is described in more and 
more general terms with lessening emphasis on appearance and 
a sense of each being a little better candidate than his predeces- 
sor. Old Blood and Thunder’s “war-worn and weather-beaten 
countenance was full of energy, and expressive of an iron will; 
but the gentle wisdom, the deep, broad, tender sympathies, were 
altogether wanting.’”’ Old Stony Phiz is the next to be likened to 
the Stone Face. His brow, “with its massive depth and loftiness, 
and all the other features, indeed, were boldly and strongly 
hewn, as if in emulation of a more than heroic, of a Titanic 
model. But the sublimity and stateliness, the grand expression 
of a divine sympathy, that illuminated the mountain visage and 
etherealized its ponderous granite substance into spirit, might 
here be sought in vain.” Along with “a weary gloom in the deep 
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caverns of his eyes,” his “tongue was a magic instrument” for he 
persuades his listeners that wrong is right, and right like wrong. 
No doubt is left in the reader’s mind about the author’s view, 
Ernest’s view, or even the people’s long-term estimate of these 
accepted, recognized leaders of the world. 

This marked attention to qualities of moral character, rather 
than to thorough physical description or anything that would 
indicate the peculiarity of the region, seemed a likely feature to 
present to the students; for here surely they could be made to 
see the writer in the very act of modifying his presentation to 
make his point. For when Hawthorne presents the poet, he men- 
tions no physical detail at all but the eyes. This detail is lost in 
the midst of Hawthorne’s exaltation of the poet as poet: “The 
Creator had bestowed him, as the last best touch to his own 
handiwork. Creation was not finished till the poet came to inter- 
pret, and so complete it.” Concluding this high praise, there is 
the significant statement that “as respects all things else, the 
poet’s ideal was the truest truth.” Then, in spite of this “deep- 
sighted” poet’s peak position in the world, Ernest agrees with 
the poet himself, who claimed his works to have only “a strain 
of the Divinity.” Furthermore, the poet reveals that sometimes 
he even lacks “faith in the grandeur, the beauty, and the good- 
ness,” which his own works are said to have made more evident 
in nature and in human life. 


Ernest becomes a preacher. Hawthorne has already told the 
reader that “not a day passed by, that the world was not the 
better because this man, humble as he was, had lived.” It is 
logical, therefore, that the poet finally proclaims Ernest as the 
likeness of the Great Stone Face and the people accept what is 
pointed out to them. They see once more an immediate fulfill- 
ment. However, Ernest “took the poet’s arm, and walked slowly 
homeward, still hoping that some wiser and better man than 
himself would by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to the 
Great Stone Face.” Hawthorne prepares us for Ernest’s realiza- 
tion of his own inadequacy by having him so constantly looking 
for fulfillment. The poet calls him “‘pure seeker of the good and 
true.” 


What is the Great Stone Face then that none of these great 
men can approximate? Hawthorne explains that “some possessed 
the gift of distinguishing this grand natural phenomenon more 
perfectly than many of their neighbors.” It is “like a human face, 
with all its original divinity intact,” like “the glow or a vast, 
warm heart, that embraced all mankind in its affections, and had 
room for more. It is an education only to look at it.” It is 
there “illuminating the clouds, and infusing its tenderness into 
the sunshine.” This is the “Titanic visage.” And the people from 
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time before history have looked for a “human counterpart” to 
“that majestic face,” “the grand and awful features of the 
Great Stone Face, awful but benignant, as if a mighty angel 
were sitting among the hills, and enrobing himself in a cloud- 
vesture of gold and purple.” 


If all of these points can be made from the story itself, how 
could I show the total meaning to my students, who saw only 
the “dove-like innocence” of a simple little story? I now realized 
that they had also to see “the wisdom of the serpent,” that they 
had, in short, to see “The Great Stone Face” as allegory. Pil- 
grim’s Progress is no longer the staple reading that it was in 
homes of previous generations, but it is in the direct tradition 
of allegory like Bunyan’s that Hawthorne worked, using its con- 
vention of capitalized proper names to embody ideas or judg- 
ments. Mr. Gathergold is but one of a large gallery that includes 
Master Ichabod Pigsnort, the weighty, unlovely merchant in 
“The Great Carbuncle,” Mr. Stick-to-the-right in “The Celestial 
Railroad.” With an awareness of this tradition and its inten- 
tions, it would be worth trying to make the students see that 
Hawthorne’s motive is to probe the meaning behind the appear- 
ance. 


When my students had finished reading the story, I de- 
cided to use Hawthorne’s method of indirection and asked what 
Ernest’s mother looked like. They knew she was good, but they 
could not remember exactly what she looked like. They found 
the text to say only: “His mother was an affectionate and 
thoughtful woman;” and they decided that they would have 
concluded that from her conversations with her son without a 
direct statement. This turned their interest to Ernest’s appear- 
ance and they were amazed to find practically nothing. Finding 
one by one the descriptions of Mr. Gathergold, Old Blood and 
Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz, the students worked towards 
the realization of Hawthorne’s intention and method. The world 
has pointed out their accomplishments and they have reaped 
great recognition, but man for man, the author removes them 
from their pinnacles and they become like any other old men. 

Faced once more with a concept of what seemed like a good 
person in the poet accorded no flesh and blood description, it 
was easy for the boys and girls to relate this treatment with 
that of Ernest. Of the four men coming back to the village, it 
was thus perfectly clear that the poet was most truly acceptable. 
Then this is all a build-up for recognition of Ernest as the 
Great Stone Face? How stupid of the people to be fooled so often. 
Couldn’t they see that the old miser, the warrior with a bloody 
sword, and an old windbag could not possibly resemble the Face? 
Questions came and went and puzzled glances kept me pushing 
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them towards a deeper understanding. Since the poet and Ernest 


concluded that the former was not the man of prophecy, Ernest 
had to be. 


What did a person have to be like to be the Great Stone 
Face? Answers ran the scope of all that is good, true, and pure, 
but no one could say that everything was or could be mentioned 
for some of the class members differed on what to include. It 
was not long before we were talking about the ideal man and 
the fact that we all have our strong points and our weaknesses. 
It was easier for Hawthorne, as it has been for most writers, to 
point out the more obvious imperfections of mankind than to 
put into words the concept of perfection. Discussion on just 
what Hawthorne might have included in a more concrete account 
of the attributes of the ideal person, or even of Ernest, brought 
out the students at their best. They could see Hawthorne’s re- 
jection as adequate goals of the acquisition of wealth, of military 
force, and of political power, and they could see that a poet’s 
high thoughts and a humble man’s deeds go arm in arm. But 
what did he want a person to be? They were surprised and, it 
seemed to me, awed that the story posed a problem—a problem 
for them, and that perhaps this was just what Hawthorne in- 
tended. This was indeed an experience with vital literature. 
Hawthorne was speaking to them across a century, posing a 
question for them to answer—posing it with all the subtlety of 
art, so that they themselves were formulating the question. The 
class theme that followed proved abundantly that the story had 
taken hold; in their own ways the students were still trying to 
formulate its meaning: “He meant it to be applicable at any 
time.” “The face was a symbol of an all-good man, a man in 
a sense like Christ.” “The face represented virtues that an 
ordinary man could not hope to possess entirely.” “Hawthorne, 
I believe, did not want the human race to give up believing that 
a man such as that could live. He wanted us to continue hoping 
for a man such as that and to try and imitate him.” “No person 
could have all of the qualities which put together with the best 
qualities of every one else would make the all perfect person.” 
“To different people the face would appear different. The mean- 
ing would be different. Each person would see the qualities that 
he, individually, envies and covets in the face.” 


I know that we teachers cannot stop and work on every 
snag we meet or immerse ourselves in the profundities of expli- 
cation, but I do recommend following an instinct, a doubt, or 
challenge once in a while. The excitement of discovery is con- 
tagious. Students will look at a work with more appreciation 
and comprehension if they realize that they themselves can 
mine out the meanings. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUFFALO READING CENTER* 


The Reading Center of the Buffalo Public Schools has been 
serving the pupils and teachers of Buffalo one year. While the 
services have been administered from the Center for only this 
brief period, the special program of help in reading has gone on 
for a much longer time. 

The First Step: Remedial Reading Program. 


In September of 1945 Remedial Reading Teachers were as- 
signed to several schools in selected areas of the city. The schools 
were chosen because they already had bus service for other 
special classes which easily solved the transportation problem. 
The teachers were given opportunity to organize classes of re- 
tarded readers, who came from schools in the area where the 
class was located. These children were registered in a regular 
grade in the school and came to the Remedial Teacher for in- 
struction once or twice a day with the group to which they were 
assigned. The classes varied in size from one or two to eight 
children. 

This program involved removing children from their home 
school. Transportation was necessary. It often crowded home- 
rooms in the school where the classes were held, sometimes to 
the extent that there were vacancies in the Remedial Class but 
no place available for a child in the regular classroom. A rela- 
tively small number of children could be helped—usually an 
average of thirty for each Remedial Teacher. 

This program was studied by the teachers and supervisors 
for several years. Many minor changes were made as a result of 
study and major revisions were suggested. 

The Second Step: Demonstration Program. 

In 1955 the first of these revisions was implemented. Three 
of the Remedial Reading Teachers were assigned to work with 
a regular grade in their schools every morning. These demonstra- 
tions were conducted in grades one, three and five. Four morn- 
ings a week reading was taught to the class, with the classroom 
teacher observing. An effort was made to show a variety of 
techniques and materials suitable to the group. The fifth morning 
teachers from other schools came to observe. On these mornings 
the demonstration was preceded and followed by a conference. 

This phase of the program was carried on for one semester. 
It proved valuable to teachers who came to observe and was an 
initial attempt to show preventive work—an improvement of the 
original program. 

The next semester this demonstration program was changed 


*Reported by EMMA G. HOWER, RUTH M. SEITZ and KATHRYN M. SUMMERS, Reading 
Consultants of the Buffalo Public Schools. 
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in its form, but not its objective. The major emphasis continued 
to be the prevention of reading problems through helping teachers 
with ideas, materials and techniques of reading instruction. 


The Third Step: Field Service Program. 


Instead of a demonstration class in each of three schools, 
the teachers who conducted the demonstrations went into elemen- 
tary schools upon the request of the principal. These teachers 
were then called Consultants. In the schools work was done for 
a two-week period in one or more classrooms. Other teachers in 
the school came to observe and to participate in conferences and 
workshops. Further service was given in the form of display of 
materials, individual testing and selection of books. Again the 
afternoon was devoted to remedial work at the home school. 

This program was enthusiastically received and seemed to 
be more valuable than the first semester type because it was in 
a teacher’s own room and the faculty could observe some con- 
tinuity in the lessons. 


During this second term of the 1955-56 school year the Con- 
sultants met many times with various people interested in the 
program to make further plans for the improvement of reading 
instruction in the Buffalo Public Schools. The most important of 
these plans was the establishment of a Reading Center. More 
than a year elapsed before this became a reality. 

The 1956-57 school year saw a continuation of the 
demonstration-consultant service begun during the previous 
year. Another Consultant was added to the staff for service in 
the high schools. Two of the Remedial Reading classes were 
continued. 


The Fourth Step: Reading Center Program. 


This was an interesting and very busy year as definite plans 
for opening the Center were now underway. It was decided that 
the best features of the present service must be retained. As 
many additions as possible should be made to give in-service help 
to teachers. Several plans were proposed and rejected or altered 
before arriving at the one which was put into effect when the 
Center opened on October 28, 1957. At all times the encourage- 
ment and support of the Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Joseph 
Manch, and the members of the Board of Education were impor- 
tant factors in the establishment of the Reading Center. 

The Reading Center operates a three-fold program: 

1—In-service training of teachers 

2—Improvement of the developmental reading program 

38—Provision of diagnostic and corrective service to pupils 

with special difficulties. 

The first is done through the trainee program and work- 
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shops for teachers at various grade levels. Four master teachers 
from the Buffalo Public Schools are assigned to work at the 
Center each semester as trainees. The training emphasizes the 
complete developmental reading program, diagnostic and cor- 
rective techniques and study of materials. The teachers trained 
in this program return to their schools at the end of the term 
as resource people in the area of reading. They are available to 
give help in many ways to improve the reading program in their 
schools. 


The workshops are conducted twice each term by different 
staff members. They are held after school once a week for four 
weeks. The emphasis in the workshops varies with the partici- 
pants. They are designed to be of immediate help in planning 
and carrying out reading programs in the schools of the members. 


The second part of the program—improvement of the de- 
velopmental reading program—is done partly through the work 
described above and partly through field service. Some staff mem- 
bers continue to work in the schools part-time, giving help as 
requested. This is especially desired by the new teachers who join 
the Buffalo system. 


In addition to the field service, demonstration classes at 
various levels are held twice each term in the Center. Classes 
from nearby schools are used for the demonstration lessons, and 
teachers who wish may come to observe every morning. The 
classes are conducted in much the same way as the 1955 demon- 
stration program was carried out. 


Provision of diagnostic and corrective service to pupils with 
special difficulties—the third part of the Center operation—is 
designed-to serve those children whose reading problem is too 
severe for the average classroom. 


Children are referred to the Center by their home school. 
When an appointment is available the child is given a psycho- 
logical examination, a reading analysis and a physical exami- 
nation. Following this the findings are studied and the child is 
either taken for corrective work at the Center or returned to 
his home school with recommendations. 


The plan developed for the operation of the Center has now 
had one year of trial. Many improvements in the original plans 
have been instituted, based on experience and broadening of the 
objectives. There are, of course, parts of the plan which need 
revision and refinement. To reach the major goal—the improve- 
ment of the reading program for boys and girls through help to 
the teachers—will require long and continuous effort. The work 
at the Center remains a challenge to all who have any part in it. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH TO THE GIFTED* 


Below are listed books, articles and bibliographies useful in teaching 
the language arts to the gifted in the elementary school or the high school. 
Some materials listed are useful under more than one heading. 


For an overall viewpoint, The English Language Arts (The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1952.) is valuable. Many published courses 
of study available in curriculum libraries contain excellent information 
too. 


I General 

Anderson, H. A. “College study in high school.” School Review, 64:386-8. 
December 1956 
Outlines briefly the Advanced Placement Program of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

Birch, Jack, and McWilliams, Earl. Challenging gifted children. Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 1955. $1.00. pps.35- 
38. An extensive list of activities in the language arts in which the 
gifted can participate, 

Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. ‘“Read- 
ing problems in the secondary school.” September 1955 
Suggests current problems in teaching reading, encouraging wide read- 
ing, effective teaching of grammar and usage, and teaching speaking 
and listening. 

Cathell, Dorothy. “Honors English: break for bright students.” Clearing 
House, 29: 331-337. February 1955 
Describes the setting up of an “honors” class in a large high school, 
including criteria for selecting the students, such as tests, teacher 
judgment, etc. Suggests such techniques as reading widely, reporting 
on reading, taking field trips, publishing a newspaper, doing library 
research, etc. as well as problems in teaching such groups: low reading 
speeds, weak vocabularies, marking systems, lack of time for outside 
reading. A comprehensive article. 

Herrick, V. E. and Jacobs, L. B., eds. Children and the language arts. 
Prentice-Hall. 1955. $5.50 
Presents current viewpoints in the teaching of the language arts. 
Emphasizes the teaching of skills, and techniques for building units. 

Jewett, Arno. “The language arts in the junior high school.” Circular 429. 
United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. February 1955. 
$.10. A valuable bibliography of materials and units useful in building 
courses of study and in teaching in grades 7-9. 

. “The rapid learner in American schools: a bibliography.” 

Circular 395. United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

May 1954. $.10. As the title suggests. 

. “Teaching rapid and slow learners in the high school.” 

Bulletin No. 5. United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

1954. $.85. Outlines administrative and classroom practices. 

. “The underprivileged in the language arts.” English Jour- 
nal, 42:1381-37. March 1953 
A survey of certain practices used in grouping superior students and 
ways of providing for their needs in homogeneous classes. Emphasizes 
understanding of the student, enriched learning activities, and coopera- 
tion with school and community agencies. 

LaBrant, Lou. Language and literature. (In Education for the gifted. Vol. 
57, Part 2. National Society for the Study of Education. 1958. pps. 











*Prepared by Robert B. Carruthers, Associate in English Education, New York State De- 
partment of Education. 
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280-4) A general statement of worthwhile activities and objectives in 
teaching the language arts in the high school and elementary school. 
Suggests the study of the English language, semantics, mass media etc. 
as well as literature and other areas. 

Lewis, Gertrude. “Educating children in grades 7-8.” United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1953. $.35 
Explains some characteristics of adolescence and their effort upon 
programs in English. Indicates some specific practices for teaching 
all levels of ability, 

Mallis, Jackie. “A seminar for superior students.” Clearing House, 31:175-8. 
September 1956 
An account of a unit on Problems of our Society in which a class 
does research, creative writing and an evaluation of the seminar. 
Interesting for students’ reports of their activities, 

Metropolitan School Study Council. “How to educate the gifted child.” The 
Council, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New York. 1956. $1.00 
Suggests practices for teaching the gifted in regular classes and in 
special classes. Includes other subjects as well as English. 

New York (City) Association of Teachers of English: Committee On 
Honors English. “English for the gifted.” High Points, 24:42-53. 
January 1942 
Describes procedures used in setting up “honors” classes in New York 
City schools. Indicates criteria for entrance into such classes and for 
selecting their teachers, as well as viewpoints about what should be 
taught and in what ways. 

New York (State) Education Department. Bureau of Secondary Curricu- 
lum Development. English in the senior high school, a supplement to 
the syllabus in English. The Department. 1955 
Includes units designed to develop skills and appreciations in such 
areas as critical reading, creative writing, dramatics, the mass media, 
library research, speech, etc. Lists useful materials of all types. 


Norris, Dorothy E,. “Programs in the elementary schools.” (In Education 

for the gifted. Vol. 57, Part 2. National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. 1958. pps. 221-262) 
Describes how the gifted can be challenged in the special class in the 
regular school, in the special school, in part-time ability grouping, 
through enrichment and acceleration. Includes a wealth of activities 
in the language arts and in other subjects. 


Portland Public Schools. “English and literature classes for exceptionally 
endowed students in Portland Public Schools.” Curriculum Publica- 
tion GCS 
Describes procedures for identifying and grouping such students in 
homogeneous classes. Emphasizes “seminar” approach and the dis- 
cipline of intellectual pursuit. 


Research Bulletin of the National Education Association. 19:185-188. “En- 
richment in specific curriculum areas: English.” September 1941 
Explains procedures for heterogeneous classes, such as organizing 
classes by committees, the students’ keeping autobiographical note- 
books and evaluating letters of application. Also explains techniques 
for special classes, such as individual reading programs, individual 
and group projects, wide reading of American and world literature, 
and short story writing. Stresses individual assignments for students. 

Schiefele, Marion. The gifted child in the regular classroom. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1953, $.95 
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Indicates ways of identifying the gifted student and his special prob- 
lems. Includes in general terms certain classroom practices of value 
and enrichment activities and experiences. Briefly indicates the role 
of the teacher. 

Sheridan, Marion. “Teaching English to superior students.” Journal of the 
National Education Association, 41: 566-567. December 1952 
Suggests such techniques as helping the students to plan individual 
reading, and activities for creative writing and for the study of the 
mass media. Indicates briefly methods of evaluating the progress of 
the students. 

“Smartest English class; Santa Monica High School.” Life, 34: 81-82. 
May 11, 1953 
Suggests useful devices such as games, charades, dramatizations, etc. 
for teaching units and skills important in the lives of adolescents, 

Spretting, J. R. “Providing for the gifted in smaller schools.” High School 
Journal, 36: 174-178. March 1953 
Suggests techniques for providing for the needs of superior students 
in heterogeneous classes. 

Sterner, Alice. “Course of study in radio and television appreciation.” 
Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 Springfield Avenue, Maplewood, New Jersey. 
1951. $1.00 
Contains eight units for the study of television and twenty-one for 
the study of radio. 


II Literature 

Aloise, Sister Mary. “No required list: fun and discrimination in reading.” 
Clearing House, 28: 419-422. March 1954 
Describes a guided reading program for high school freshmen and 
sophomores, emphasizing an intelligent choice of a book by the student 
and honesty in reporting his reaction to its theme or purpose. 

Bennett, P. L. “A reading and writing program for the talented student.” 
English Journal, 44: 335-339. September 1955 
Suggests the need for revising the program in reading for the gifted 
to include books which are worthwhile, are enjoyed by the students, 
and are liked by the teacher. Suggests that the writing program ex- 
pose the students to the best that has been written in a literary genre 
and that it help each student to gain a command of his own abilities. 

Carpenter, Audrey. More than plot. Elementary English, 34: 383-5. October 
1957 
An account of the reading experiences of superior seventh and eighth 
graders who delved into the “hidden meanings” and developed their 
critical faculties through reading. 

Conference on Reading. Promoting maximal reading growth among able 
learners. Compiled and edited by Helen M. Robinson, University of 
Chicago Press. 1954 
Suggests techniques for identifying superior learners, and for im- 
proving the students’ personal reading habits. 

DeBoer, John, et al. Reading for living. State Department of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, Illinois. 1955. $1.50 
A bibliography directed to young people’s personal adjustments. Ar- 
ranged by subjects, such as Family Life, School Life, Racial Differ- 
ences, etc. 

Fidone, William. “An above-average class studies Hamlet.” English Jour- 
nal, 45: 470-476. November 1956 
Describes a unit requiring individual and group investigations of 
Shakespeare. Emphasizes creative and critical thinking by the students. 
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Flynn, Ella L. “For the superior reader.” Library Journal, 79:492-495. 
March 15, 1954 
Suggests techniques to encourage reading by superior students, such 
as cooperation between English teachers and the school librarian, com- 
pilation of reading lists, making information regarding radio and tele- 
vision programs available, etc. Includes a list of books for superior 
readers. 

Gregory, Margaret and McLaughlin, W. J. “Advanced reading for the 
bright child.” Clearing House, 26:203-5. December 1951 
Describes a guided reading course for superior eighth and ninth 
graders, who report informally upon reading done. 

Heaton, Margaret and Lewis, Helen. Reading ladders for human relations. 
American Council on Education. 1955. $1.75 
Under various headings and sections, lists books for superior readers, 
and suggestions for discussing books.Valuable in aiding the student to 
read at his own level. 


Houston Public Schools. “Challenging the gifted student in English: litera- 
ture.” Bulletin 56CBM2, Houston Independent School District, Houston, 
Texas. $.40 
Outlines a program for reading in breadth and depth. Suggests in- 
dividual and group activities, such as panel discussions and drama- 
tizations. 

Norvell, George W. The reading interests of young people. Heath. 1950. 
$3.75 
Includes valuable data on the reading preferences of boys and girls, 
and of both groups. 

Reeves, Ruth. “The gifted student in the literature class.” English Journal, 
45 :462-469. November 1956 
Describes techniques for teaching awareness of foreshadowing, read- 
ing with full understanding and creative response to literature, as 
well as the use of panel discussions and individual conferences. 

Smith, Dora V. “Caring for individual differences in the literature class.” 
Education, 74:294-299. January 1954 
Emphasizes the varying reading abilities and interests of students 
in the same grade. Discusses the place of individual reading lists, 
simplified editions of the classics, materials for slow readers, and ways 
of reporting on reading done. 


Stefferud, Alfred. Wonderful world of books. Mentor Books. 1953. $.35 


A source books of ideas for readers of all abilities to explore. Useful 
in widening the scope of students’ reading. 


III Reading 


Barbe, W. B. “Guiding the reading of the gifted.” Reading Teacher, 7:144- 
149. February 1954 
Suggests such techniques as providing a reading corner in the class- 
room, providing many different materials, and setting aside time for 
guided reading. Describes procedures in setting up reading clubs. 
Emphasizes the developmental nature of a school’s reading program. 
Bliesmer, E. P. Reading abilities of bright and dull children of com- 
parable mental ages.” Journal of Educational Psychology, 45:321-331. 
October 1954 
Points up some characteristic abilities of bright students: superior 
reading comprehension, superior listening comprehension, ability to 
draw inferences, ability to think in abstract terms, etc. 
(continued on page 31) 
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TEACHING LOAD IN ENGLISH 


At the 1958 Conference of the National Council of Teachers 
of English the following resolution was adopted: 


1. That for elementary, secondary, and college composition 
classes the number of students assigned to any one section be 
not more than 25. 


2. That the over-all assigned load of the teacher of English 
be limited to not more than four classes in high school or 12 
semester units in college. 


3. That as administrative action is taken to reduce over-all 
loads, teachers assume responsibility for introducing methods 
of class organization which permit thoughtful individualization 
of instruction. 


4. That the out-of-class responsibilities delegated to teachers 
of English be substantially reduced so that each teacher may 
better devote himself to the thoughtful teaching of language and 
literature. 





(Twenty English teachers were added in 1958 to the staff of 
the eight Indianapolis public high schools “so that classes in 
composition and grammar may be reduced to a maximum of 
twenty-one or twenty-two for those teachers who have five 


classes, or a maximum of twenty-seven for those who teach 
four classes) 
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DR. MORRIS BISHOP, keynote speaker at our Friday evening 
opening session, is well known both as a scholar and as a lecturer 
of great wit. Chairman of Cornell University’s Department of 
Romance Language and Literature for many years, he is the 
author of many books, including Love Rimes of Petrarch; Pascal: 
the Life of Genius; Champlain: the Life of Fortitude; A Survey 
of French Literature. He is also a translator and editor of dis- 
tinction, and has written for The New Yorker and other magazines 
many refreshing articles and poems. 





DR. MORRIS BISHOP 





CHARLES W. FERGUSON 


CHARLES W. FERGUSON, speaker at our closing luncheon, is 
the author of five books, including a recent best-seller, Naked to 
Mine Enemies: The Life of Cardinal Wolsey. He has also been a 
contributor to Harper’s, Southwest Review, and other periodicals. 
He has had experience in book publishing on the staff of George H. 
Doran Campany. He has served as Vice President for Public In- 
formation of the National Safety Council and as a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Cultural Information of the United States 
Information Agency. 
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The New York State English Cour 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24—SATURDAY, APRIL 25 





| Conference Theme: The N ext Decade—Are We Ready? 
PROGRAM 
FRIDAY, APRIL 24 
10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m.—Meeting of Board of Directors 
2:00 p.m.-8 :30 p.m.—Registration 
4:00 p.m.-8 :30 p.m.—Exhibits of Publishers and Audio-Visual 


Aids: Ballroom Foyer 
4:15 p.m.-5:00 p.m.—Annual Business Meeting 


8:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m.—GENERAL SESSION 


Greetings: Dr. Howard C. Seymour, Superintendent of Schools of the 
City of Rochester, New York 


Report: English—Coast to Coast: Dr. Joseph Mersand, President, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 


Address: Literature for the Elite and for the Mass: Dr. Morris Bishop, 
Cornell University 


10:00 p.m.-11:00 p.m.—Social Hour, Grand Ballroom 


Guests of honor: Carl Freudenreich, Joseph Mersand, Rosemary E. 
Wagner 


SATURDAY, APRIL 25 


7:45 a.m.—Promotion Breakfast 


9:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m.—PANELS ORGANIZED By LEVELS 
1. (Elementary) Materials—No Better than their Use 


Chairman: Marguerite Driscoll, Language Arts Coordinator, New 
York City 


2. (Junior High School) The Pros and Cons of Present Programs in 
Literature 


Chairman: Theodore Moss, State University Teachers College, Oswego 
3. (Senior High School) The Third Track 

Chairman: George Toms, Madison High School, Rochester 
4. (College) The Novel Since World War II 

Chairman: Edwin H. Cady, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
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HOTEL MANGER, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





10:00 a.m.-11:00 a.m.—Exhibit Browsing Hour: Ballroom Foyer 
Work sessions of participants in the 11:00 a.m. series of panels if 
chairmen wish to arrange such meetings with their groups. 

11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—INTER-LEVEL PANELS ORGANIZED 

By Topics 


1. Self-Expression through Oral and Written Communication 
Chairman: Herman Baptiste, Peekskill High School, Peekskill 
2. Parents and Reading 
Chairman: Marvin D. Glock, School of Education, Cornell University 
3. Language Arts—Coordinating the Program from Kindergarten 
through College 
Chairman: Mrs, Leonard Wright, Ilion Central School, Ilion 
4. Toward Better Speech 
Chairman: Elnora Carrino, New York State Education Department 
5. Teaching Grammar: Structural and Traditional 
Chairman: James Lanz, Supervisor of English, Buffalo 
6. The Role of the Language Arts Teacher 
Chairman: Jean Delfs, Junior Council, State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Geneseo 
7. Current Developments in Audio-Visual Aids in the Teaching of English 
Co-chairmen: Richard Decker, New York State Education Depart- 
ment; Gerard P. Meyer, Station WNYE, New York City 
8. Teaching Poetry in Today’s World 
Chairman: Hyam Plutzik, University of Rochester 


1:00 p.m.—Luncheon Session 
Address: Love That Language! 
Charles W. Ferguson, Senior Editor, The Reader’s Digest 


Where to write for further information: Luncheon reservations—Miss 
Mary C. Foley, John Marshall High School, Rochester; Conference pro- 
gram—Miss Marian C. Thiesen, Public School 9, Queens, New York; Con- 
ference arrangements—Miss Marguerite Shelmadine, Curriculum Labora- 
tory, Rochester Board of Education. 
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EXHIBITORS AT 1959 NEW YORK STATE 
ENGLISH COUNCIL CONFERENCE 


Rochester, New York 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS EXHIBITS, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, Inc., 750 Third Avenue, New 
York 17, New York 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, 475 South Dean Street, Englewood, New 
Jersey 


HENRY, HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, New 
York 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, 36 Chatham Road, Summit, New Jersey 
LIPPINCOTT, J. B. COMPANY, 333 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


MANTER HALL SCHOOL, 71 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO., Wichita, Kansas 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York 


NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY OF WORLD LITERATURE, Inc., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


NOBLE & NOBLE PUBLISHERS, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, 
New York 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
READER’S DIGEST, Educational Department, Pleasantville, New York 


RINEHART & COMPANY, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New 
York 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, 104 South Lexington Avenue, White 
Plains, New York 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, Inc., 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 


New York 

SILVER BURDETT COMPANY, 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New 
York 

L. W. SINGER COMPANY, 249-259 West Erie Boulevard, Syracuse 2, 
New York 
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ENGLISH IN THE CONANT REPORT 


The American High School Today, by James B. Conant,! former presi- 
dent of Harvard University, reflects its author’s “belief in the significance 
of this unique American educational institution.” Based on a study of 
high schools in twenty-six States,2 it is probably the wisest single document 
on the American public school written since World War II. 


Mr. Conant is confident that “American secondary education can be 
made satisfactory without any radical changes in the basic pattern.” He 
advocates the Comprehensive High School, “whose programs correspond 
to the educational needs of all the youth of the community.” This com- 
prehensive high school should provide “a general education for all the 
future citizens, . . . good elective programs for those who wish to use their 
acquired skills immediately on graduation, and satisfactory programs for 
those whose vocations will depend on their subsequent education in a 
college or university.” 


He gives top priority to eliminating the small high school (those with 
less than one hundred students in the graduating class). He is opposed to 
wholly separate tracks—such as “college preparatory,” “vocational,” or 
“commercial”—and in favor of a common core supplemented by individual 
variations under guidance. He supports the grouping of students in each 
subject according to ability in the subject. 


Mr. Conant proposes, for all students, the same basic program of 
general education: four years of English, three to four years of Social 
Studies, one year of Mathematics, one year of Science, supplemented by 
academic or vocational electives. For the “academically talented” (the top 
15 per cent) he recommends an additional three years of tough courses 
in Mathematics, four years of a single foreign language, and two additional 
years of Science. For the “highly gifted” (the top 3 per cent of the na- 
tional student population), advanced courses or individual instruction 
should be provided. Mr. Conant’s most emphatic general criticism is that 
“the academically talented student, as a rule, is not being sufficiently 
challenged, does not work hard enough, and his program of academic 
subjects is not of sufficient range.” 

What are the recommendations concerning English? 


Item 1-A in Mr. Conant’s checklist for evaluating a comprehensive 
high school is the contribution made to the student’s general education 
by offerings in English and American literature and composition, He says, 





(1) McGraw-Hill Book Co. (New York, 1959) 

(2) In New York State: Bronx High School of Science, New York City; Central School 
District No. 1, Suffern; Chadwicks High School; Kingston High School; Mont Pleas nt 
High School, Schenectady; New Hartford High School; New York Mills High School; 
Oriskany High School; Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park; Whitesboro High School; and 
Buffalo School System. 
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“One can certainly question any program which omits the fourth year of 
English for able students.” In English, as in other basic subjects, he 
recommends three types of classes—one for superior students, one for 
those of average ability, and a third for the very slow readers. 

Recommendation No. 6 is worth quoting entire: 

The time devoted to English composition during the four years 
should occupy about half the total time devoted to the study of 
English. Each student should be required to write an average 
of one theme a week. Themes should be corrected by the teach- 
er. In order that teachers of English have adequate time for 
handling these themes, no English teacher should be responsible 
for more than one hundred pupils.1 

To test the ability of each student in English composition, 

a schoolwide composition test should be given in every grade; 
in the ninth and eleventh grades, these composition tests 
should be graded not only by the teacher but by a committee 
of the entire school. Those students who do not obtain a grade 
on the eleventh-grade composition test commensurate with 
their ability as measured by an aptitude test should be re- 
quired to take a special course in English composition in the 
twelfth grade. 

(In all the schools visited, at least three years of the study 
of English were required; in many schools, four, On the basis 
of conversations with teachers, I became convinced that half 
of this time should be devoted to English composition and that 
students, particularly those with academic ability, should be 
given ample opportunity through practice to develop their skill 
in English composition. English teachers were strongly of the 
opinion that, for the best instruction, themes should be cor- 
rected by the regular teacher, who, in turn, should discuss 
them with the students. Obviously, adequate instruction in 
English composition requires that teachers not be overloaded. 

In one school I visited, the use of composition tests as recom- 
mended above has been found a highly satisfactory device for 
improving the work in composition.) 

Mr. Conant also recommends that very slow readers should have 
special teachers and special types of textbook, both in English and in 
Social Studies. At the other end of the ability scale, the “highly gifted” 
(if there are enough of them to warrant a special class) should take a 
College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Program course 
of the type described in this issue (page 5). For all students, including 
those of high ability, there should be available a voluntary Developmental 
Reading Program “to help students acquire skill in different sorts of read- 
ing, from close and detailed reading to scanning; to increase reading speed; 
and to improve comprehension of the material read.” 

At three points, perhaps, modest criticisms might be offered: 

1. Good as Recommendation No. 6 is, it fails to recognize that the 
“English,” good or bad, written and spoken in non-English classes is an 
important influence in shaping the language habits of students, and that 
the standards required in English courses should not merely be tested by 
a school-wide committee but should be upheld by the entire school staff 
as they teach their own subjects. 





(1) See, on p. 24 of this issue of THE ENGLISH RECORD, the National Council of 
Teachers of English recommendations on teaching load, the Dusel report in THE ENGLISH 
RECORD (Spring, 1956), and the New York State English Council recommendations (THE 
ENGLISH RECORD, Fall, 1956). 
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2. In Appendix C Mr. Conant appears to complain of the “attitude” 
of some English teachers to the teaching of writing, adding that “in a 
number of schools the students themselves felt that they should have been 
required to write more themes.” In the same paragraph, and perhaps 
inadvertently as a separate point, he observes, “I did not consider instruc- 
tion in English composition satisfactory where I found a single teacher 
responsible for as many as 180 pupils.” Surely there is some relation 
between a teacher’s “attitude” to the amount of theme writing and the 
amount of midnight oil that would need to be burned over 180 themes a 
week. According to the calculations of the Dusel Report, the reading of 
180 one-page themes weekly, with critical attention to the student’s writing 
and thinking, would require 25.5 hours a week, plus the additional time 
needed for checking the corrections or revisions made by the student. To 
do this even for the 100 students recommended by Mr. Conant as a maxi- 
mum load is an exhausting task, leaving little energy for the teaching of 
literature.1 For these reasons Mr. Conant might well have included “Class 
size and total pupil-load of the English teacher” in his “Checklist to evalu- 
ate a Comprehensive High School.” 


38. In The American High School Today “Developmental Reading” ap- 
pears to be conceived chiefly as a series of exercises to be done in a special 
room, with equipment for increasing speed of reading and comprehension. 
Such techniques and devices can be helpful, but the definition of “develop- 
mental reading” should be enlarged to include school-wide attention to 
reading power in all courses, with every teacher teaching his students 
how to read the material of his own subject, and applying regularly severe 
tests of comprehension. The development of reading ability should be re- 
garded as a function of all learning, similar to that suggested above for 
writing, Tougher reading material, and higher standards of judging the 
student’s progress in comprehension, should certainly play a larger role 
in the programs of the academically talented. 


Mr. Conant should be given high praise by the teaching profession 
and the public for the perceptiveness and judicial balance of his book, 
which not only pinpoints weaknesses but holds, as ’twere, the mirror up 
to the nature of our best current practices. Calling it modestly “A First 
Report to Interested Citizens,’ he makes us impatient for the second 
installment. 


—SL 





Teaching English to the Gifted 
(continued from page 23) 


Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. “Im- 
proving reading instruction in the secondary school.” February 1950 
Outlines the problem of instruction in reading in all classes, and 
gives many practical suggestions for teaching specific reading skills. 
Extensive list of materials included. 

Burt, C. W. “Reading program for our gifted.” School Executive, 75: 86-8. 
May 1956 
Describes a developmental reading program as an aid to meeting 
the needs of the gifted child. Includes such activities as training in 
reading skills and guided individual reading, with emphasis upon im- 
proving comprehension and speed. 


(1) which should be given a more generous share than Mr. Conant allows in his somewhat 
rigid prescription for the academically talented. 
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. “Teaching reading for the gifted in secondary schools.” 
39 :5-23, 33-71. October 1955 

Suggests characteristics of the gifted, ways to identify them, de- 
sirable qualities of their teachers, and ways of guiding the gifted. 
Suggests techniques for teaching literary types, and includes an ex- 
tensive list of activities for teaching creative writing. Contains helpful 
bibliographies. 


Conference on Reading. University of Chicago. Classroom techniques in 
improving reading. Compiled and edited by William S. Gray. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1949 
Outlines and discusses specific techniques for improving the ability 
to interpret, understand word meanings, attack new words, read vari- 
ous types of material, read in the content fields, etc. Includes a section 
on guiding the reading activities of superior learners, 


. Promoting growth toward maturity in interpreting what 
is read. Compiled and edited by William S, Gray. University of Chicago 
Press. 1951 
For all grade levels. Suggests practices in teaching certain skills which 
characterize the mature reader, such as interpreting context, reading 
critically, reacting to imaginative literature. Some emphasis upon the 
role of the school administration in setting up such a program. 

New York (State) Education Department. The road to better reading. 
The Department. 1953. Free to registered secondary schools 
Emphasizes the identification of reading abilities, and the use of 
techniques to teach interpretation and critical reading, Suggests many 
creative activities in connection with teaching literature. 

Robinson, Francis. Effective study. Harper and Brothers. 1946. $3.00 
Contains useful techniques for teaching study habits, such as the 
SQ3R method. Includes sections on note-taking, note-taking from lec- 
tures, library research, term papers, and other factors affecting success 
in college. 

Simpson, Elizabeth. Helping high school students read better. Science Re- 
search Associates. 1953. $3.60 
Suggests ways in which a teacher can teach basic reading skills. De- 
scribes developmental reading programs in action. Includes biblio- 
graphies of useful materials. 

Strang, Ruth. Helping gifted children develop their reading potentialities. 
Report of the Twentieth Educational Conference, New York City, 
October 27, 1955: Selection and Guidance of Gifted Students for Na- 
tional Survival 
Gifted students’ suggestions as to ways of making reading and books 
meaningful to them. 





IV Speaking and Writing 


Babcock, V. M. “Individualizing English instruction.” English Journal, 
40 :526-527. November 1951 
Describes a technique of improving the oral English and writing of 
individual students by keeping a card file on their errors and as- 
signing them purposeful drill to eliminate them. 

Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 
“Dramatics in the secondary school.” 33:87-156. December 1944 
Suggests challenging activities in the dramatic arts, for assembly 
programs, children’s theatres, lunch hour programs, radio, choric 
drama, etc. 
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Houston Public Schools. “Challenging the gifted student in English: com- 
position.” Bulletin 56CBMI. Houston Independent School District, 
Houston, Texas. $.35 
Describes creative writing experiences of all types: personal experience, 
response to literature, etc. Suggests that students be responsible for 
improving mechanics, 

Munson, G. B. Written word: How to write readable prose. Creative Age. 
1949. $4.50 
An informative explanation of the problems of writing for an audi- 
ence and for publication. Suggests useful experiences for creative 
writing and the writer’s self-evaluation of his work. 

New York (State) Education Department. Syllabus in English for sec- 
ondary schools, grades 7-12. The Department. 1934 
In units in the chapters on teaching speaking and writing (pages 
57-110) suggests many activities for the enrichment of superior stu- 
dents, 

New York State English Council. “Research essay project,” prepared by 
Richard Corbin. Editorial Office, New York State English Council, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 1950. $.25 
A series of worksheets for use in classes in the techniques of library 
research. 

Reeves, Ruth. “The gifted student in the composition class.” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. September 1957 
Describes specific techniques for teaching usage, vocabulary, creative 
writing and letter writing to superior students. 

Rinker, Floyd. “Stimulating creative expression among superior students 
in the high school English class.” Journal of the National Education 
Association, 42:551-552. December 1953 
Describes the use of stimuli to write, such as jottings of famous or 
nonsense sayings, field trips, exercises to sharpen the senses, record- 
ings, art, etc. Includes specific, practical suggestions. 

Streubing, Helen. “Stimulating creative writing in the junior high school.” 
English Journal, 35:445-447. October 1946 
Suggests ways of sharpening the students’ reaction to the world of 
nature and fantasy. Suggests useful art projects to sustain interest in 
writing. 


V Audio-Visual Aids 


Audio-visual aids for the English teacher. Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 Spring- 
field Avenue, Maplewood, New Jersey. 1953. $.25 
Lists motion pictures, slides, film strips and recordings. 

Jewett, Arno. “Recordings for teaching literature and language in the high 
school.” United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
1952. $.25 
Suggests uses for recordings, and lists them by literary type and by 
subject. Contains a directory of producers and distributors of re- 
cordings. 


VI Forthcoming Publications 


Attention is called to two forthcoming publications of the New York 
State Education Department: “56 Practices for the Gifted,” which describes 
effective classroom practices and contains an extensive bibliography: and 
the bibliography, “Fiction for High School Juniors and Seniors of Superior 
Ability,” a revision of an earlier publication. 

These two publications will be available from the Department probably 
by late fall, 1958. 
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HELPING CHILDREN DEVELOP AN APPRECIATION FOR 
LITERATURE AT THE K-2 LEVEL 


Marian C. Thiesen* 


Creating a Liking for Literature is a basic part of a good 
reading program. To help the child form a habit of turning 
to books as a source of enjoyment, to help him become in- 
creasingly sensitive to the elements that give quality to poetry 
and prose, and, through literature, to deepen his understand- 
ing of human behavior, ideals, and spiritual values are import- 
ant objectives of language arts teaching. 

Board of Education, City of New York 

Curriculum Bulletin #7, 1956-57 


As the primary teacher thinks through these objectives, she 
will want to acquaint her class with Pretzel, Curious George, and 
Katy-No-Pocket for fun. She and the children may wish to ex- 
plore Christopher O, Rain Drop Splash, and Stories to Begin On 
to heighten sensibility to the beauty of language. Experiences 
with Two is a Team, Primitivo, Play With Me, and Noah’s Ark 
will sharpen children’s insights and deepen their understanding 
of moral and spiritual values. 


The teacher is an important link between children and books. 
To be effective she must know both children and books very well. 
The teacher must be aware of the maturity, interests, back- 
ground, and reading levels of the children. She must be familiar 
with a variety of literary materials especially suitable for her 
age group. This includes folklore, fantasy, fairy tales, and real- 
istic stories of people, animals, and places: Daddy Comes Home, 
The Happy Lion, and The Park Book. The teacher who can quote 
a lovely phrase or a line of poetry to fit an unexpected occasion, 
who has a repertoire of stories that she loves and tells well and 
who has, near at hand, a collection of interesting books from 
which she frequently reads, will help children to develop an in- 
terest in and eventually a love of reading and books. 


To illustrate: The experience of watching the first snowfall 
of winter becomes much richer for children if the teacher repeats 
some of the beautiful lines from Velvet Shoes by Wylie. Poetry 
also takes on real meaning for the child if on a rainy day as the 
children are walking across the wet pavement the class and the 
teacher quote from the familiar little poem Galoshes. 


Favorite stories, well told, result in participation by an in- 
spired audience, as often happens when children listen to the 
Gingerbread Boy, Three Billy Goats Gruff, and The Three Little 
Pigs. In her special collection of books there will be such stories 


*Public School 9, Queens, New York 
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as Spotty, Cecily G and the Nine Monkeys, and Make Way for 
Ducklings. 


This leads to our next suggestion for improving literary 
appreciation. Books should be readily available and easily accessi- 
ble to children both in school and at home. Make it as easy for 
children to reach for a book as for a T.V. knob. 


Parents’ reading habits are reflected in their children. There- 
fore, if books are plentiful and respected in the home and the 
child is given a place or shelf for his own books—that is, those 
which he has helped to select and which his parents have read 
to him—the child will want to read and through this interest in 
reading he will become a more creative and competent reader. 


Trips to the public library with father or mother can be- 
come real adventures in reading. 


In the Fall, Dr. Nancy Larrick, Past President of the I.R.A., 
hopes to publish an inexpensive little pocketbook which will be 
found in the corner stationery stores and supermarkets. This 
book will present to parents in simple language how they can 
help improve children’s attitudes toward reading. 


We could spend much time discussing the values of audio- 
visual aids such as records, film strips, slides, motion pictures, 
radio and T.V. programs and how experiences with such media 
extend and enrich children’s concepts and, contrary to public 
belief, send our children to books. However, we shall limit our- 
selves to one point. After viewing T.V. spectaculars such as 
“Peter Pan” and “Hansel and Gretal’” children descended upon 
librarians and swamped them with their requests for these 
books. 


By skillfully selecting books, the teacher gives children 
pleasurable experiences through which they gain power to follow 
plot, to predict outcomes, and to read between the lines. Try 
Blueberries for Sal and Thin Ice to develop these abilities. Books 
like Andy and The Lion help children to derive emotional satis- 
faction from reading experiences. 


May I close with another paragraph from the Curriculum 
Bulletin, Reading and Literature in the Language Arts, Grades 
1-6: 


If a program of reading is to be effective for the times in 
which we live, it must do more than give children reading 
techniques. It must be measured by the kind of reader it pro- 
duces and the extent to which it creates enduring interest in 
the reading of many kinds of materials. Once a child has ac- 
quired the tool, what place does reading assume in his life? 
Is it a positive factor in his personal growth? Does he go to 
books? For what purpose? With what effects? 
Marian C. Thiesen 
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DEVELOPING LITERARY QUALITY WITH 
FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 


Matilda Wordelman* 


Truth and honesty are inherent in all expressions of art. 
They presuppose a knowledge of the subject and an under- 
standing of the medium to be used. 


The beginner learns much through experimentation. Watch 
the child of eighteen months as he tries in vain to catch the 
rays of light that come streaming from a film projector. He 
attempts to hold them but they disappear when he moves out 
of their path. Later on he will learn the reason why but for 
now it is enough that he has learned that he cannot capture 
light in his tiny hands. 

The same little fellow discovers three lengths of pipe and 
finds to his joy that by tapping with one on each of the other 
two he gets two different sounds. He repeats again and again. 
From this repetition he develops a rhythm. 

This child, young as he is, has made a discovery of two 
scientific facts and has made use of two principles on which is 
based much of the little child’s enjoyment of living, rhythm and 
repetition. 

The six-year-old is still a great investigator. He has learned 
to carry the rhythm and repetition on to a greater length and 
uses them freely in his speech as well as in his play. 

One day Tommy is seen chasing a butterfly. It is a beautiful 
brown and black one. Another day he is able to catch one like 
it and bring it into the classroom where everyone may see and 
examine it. Books are found that tell about the lovely crea- 
ture and we learn about this monarch butterfly and its unusual 
habits. 

“We could write a verse about the butterfly,” suggests Carl. 

And so we do. We start by thinking of some of the things 
we might say to the butterfly. This is our result: 


The Butterfly 


“Pretty butterfly, 

Why do you fly?” 

“T look for milkweeds 
to lay my eggs on.” 


“Pretty butterfly, 

What do you do?” 

“IT fly around the flowers 
all day.” 





*Supervisor and Teacher of First Grade, Campus Elementary School, State University of 
New York Teachers College, Oswego 
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“Pretty butterfly, 
Where do you go?” 
“T go South 

to find the sun.” 


Another day Susan brings in a bird’s nest. We find that it 
is a robin’s nest and discuss the reasons why we believe it to 
belong to the robin. We talk about the different places where 
birds build their nests. Where was this one found? What happens 
to the nest on the branch of the tree when the wind blows? Let 
us think of what the mother bird might say to the wind and to 
her babies. What do we call a song that a mother sings to her 
baby? Here is our verse: 


Baby Bird’s Lullaby 


Wind, 

Oh wind, 

Oh wind, 

Rock my baby birds 
to sleep. 


Wind, blow softly, 
So softly. 


Baby birds, 
Baby birds, 
Go to sleep. 


In the following verse we see again how rhythm is gained 
through repetition. If you have new shoes everyone must see 
them and especially when they are red shoes. If we play some 
music perhaps Becky can dance in her red shoes. How quickly 
the words to the verse tumble out. 


Red Shoes 


Red shoes, 
Red shoes, 
Becky has red shoes. 


Two shoes, 
Two shoes, 
Two red shoes. 


Becky dances 

in her red shoes. 
Dancing shoes 

on her feet, 
Dancing lovely dances. 
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The above verses are the result of investigation of and dis- 
cussion about things in the child’s immediate environment. They 
are preliminary to a gradual reaching out beyond in time and 
space. They give the child patterns and show him the possibili- 
ties of what can be done in oral and written expression, using 
as his topic The World He Knows. 


An example of the carryover of the pattern into his own 
written story may be seen in the story of Two Race Cars. Near 
the beginning of the year two boys were playing with their toy 
race cars, which were red and blue. We wrote the following on 
the blackboard as the children dictated: 


Two Race Cars 


Little red car, 
Race! 
Little blue car, 
Race! 


Go fast, little red car! 
Go fast, little blue car! 


Speed, red car! 
Speed, blue car! 


Win the race! 


As the children read they started rather slowly but built 
up speed with each new phase of the story until at the end 
their voices had not only gained in time but also in volume, 
making it all very realistic. 


The year went on and in the spring the children were be- 
ginning to want to write their own stories by themselves. Here 
is one of the first attempts by a little boy who had been with us 
from the start: 


The Boy and the Ball 


Bat the ball, boy. 
Bat the ball. 


Run, boy, run, 
Run, boy, run, 


He won! 
He won! 


I do not mean to imply that there is no literary quality in 
the small child’s prose expression. But because rhythm and repe- 
tition are so native to him he will fine greater enjoyment in 
the more poetic lines. Let us take for instance two stories that 
might be written about one of their favorite activities on the 
playground, playing on the slide. 
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The Slide 


We like to play on the slide 
We go up the ladder. 

We slide down. 

We play we are birds. 
We play we are airplanes. 
We fall into the sand. 


This is written in prose. One idea leads to another. The 
children would accept it. 


The Slide 


Up and up the ladder. 
Up and up and up. 


Whee-ee-ee-ee! 

This is fun. 

Down the slide we go. 
Flying through the air. 
Flying birds, 

Flying airplanes. 


Boom! 
Right into the sand. 


This is a verse that the children love to read. We wrote it 
one day after Dianne had been thrilled with the new experience 
of going down the slide. Her little friend, Edna had gleefully 
squealed, ‘‘Whee-ee-ee-ee,” as she held out her arms in flying bird 
fashion. 


Dianne tried the same thing and came rushing past me 
shouting, 

“This is fun. Don’t you wish you were a little girl so you 
could do this?” 

Mike, who had had trouble adjusting to the new school, 
played that he was an airplane pilot and all the other boys were 
taking off with him. 

Carl had had the experience of landing with a jolt in the 
sand at the foot of the slide, so he suggested our very appropriate 
ending. 

Our verse is alive. It is happy and carefree. It sparkles 
with vitality. One expression flows into another with increasing 
speed. Interest is high. Then we come to an abrupt ending that 
really carries us right back to the beginning again even as the 
play is repeated tirelessly over and over. 


The drama of life is very real 
And can be happy, too; 
When you are only six years old, 
And all the world is new. 
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CREATIVE DRAMATICS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Jack C. Petrie* 


The ultimate goal of our language arts program is to devel- 
op within the child desirable language habits. Developing these 
will facilitate learning and extend communicative skills. Devel- 
oping simultaneously with language habits are attitudes towards 
learning and the application of language. In the teaching of lan- 
guage arts we often become overly concerned with the develop- 
ment of specific skills and neglect other phases of language and 
attitudes. For instance, paper and pencil techniques are insuffi- 
cient in developing good listening skills and proper attitudes 
towards speaking and creative thinking. In the teaching of lan- 
guage arts there is no single vehicle which will transport children 
through all phases of learning. Multiple activities which are pur- 
poseful and varied in a stimulating atmosphere will aid in the 
development of a good language program. 


Creative dramatics is one avenue or activity that can con- 
tribute to better teaching of language arts. Creative dramatics 
in its truest sense cannot exist in an atmosphere of authoritarian 
control. The child must be free to create and interpret life-like 
situations as he perceives them. Creativity and true dramatiza- 
tion will vanish with excessive teacher interference. In creative 
dramatics, the child needs encouragement, and the security of 
knowing his creations will not be impinged upon by outsiders 
and that his acts within a mode or frame of behavior are ac- 
ceptable. Thus, with feelings of security children will readily 
respond when given the opportunity to dramatize. Creative dra- 
matics affords the child an opportunity for self expression, 
provides a method of experimentation for the development of 
mature social skills, and gives opportunity to practice communi- 
cation. 


No elementary teacher needs to view creative dramatics as 
a laborious activity which will require several hours of planning 
and extensive preparation of elaborate settings. In the hands of 
a skillful teacher, creative dramatics never need to be questioned 
as an effective learning experience. Hours of long teacher prepa- 
ration are unnecessary. Opportunities for dramatization arise 
naturally and spontaneously from any stimulating situation. 
Many evidences of spontaneity are found in the child’s out-of- 
school play. Children naturally enjoy and willingly engage in 





*Assistant Professor of Education, New York State University Teachers College, Cortland 
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dramatic play or interpretations of a favorite character, many 
times the teacher. 


Popular sources of characters or situations to portray are 
found on the TV screen—Cowboys and Indians, The Lone 
Ranger, Zorro, and Mighty Mouse are only a few of the roles 
children enjoy dramatizing in play. Likewise, children in kin- 
dergarten and early primary grades enjoy periods of time when 
they can dramatize the role of a favorite character or enact a 
true life experience. Nothing makes a story come alive to chil- 
dren more than dramatizing a story they have just heard. After 
a field trip to the fire house, the grocery store, the police station 
and other areas of interest in the community, children like to 
dramatize the lives of the people and the places they have en- 
countered. During these dramatizations, the child actually be- 
comes the grocer, the postmaster or the policeman. He sells his 
wares or directs the traffic—he is the person he portrays. His 
mannerisms, his speech and his actions are dictated by his as- 
sumed role. Through these experiences the child extends his vo- 
cabulary and understanding of life. 


Elaborate props and costumes are not needed for this type 
of presentation. A box of assorted hats, a few old clothes, some 
shoes and boots and other cast-off items may constitute the 
actors’ full wardrobe. Props may be boxes, boards or paper either 
colored or painted; just enough to give an illusion which will 
stimulate the imagination and provide a setting. The children 
are perfectly capable of selecting and arranging the items they 
need for their drama. If additional items are needed or desired, 
they will either fabricate them or come to the teacher for aid. 
Often no properties or sets are needed. Imagination is sufficient 
to provide a setting for dramatizing a story or interpreting 
music. 


Creative dramatics is not necessarily limited to the pro- 
jection of one’s self into an assumed role or the crystalizing of 
an imaginary incident. Creative dramatics can serve as an enjoy- 
able experience in developing social skills. Various experiences 
can teach the child acceptable methods of talking on the tele- 
phone, greeting and introducing friends to their peers and adults. 
They can also solve many problems by assuming roles of others 
and analyzing the action used to solve a specific problem. 


Children in the intermediate grades enjoy creative dramatics 
and enter these activities as enthusiastically as children in the 
primary grades. Dramatic interpretations in the upper grades 
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may be employed to solve present problems or advance under- 
standings of timely or historical events. As in the lower grades 
these activities promote enjoyable experiences which aid in 
understanding life and promoting better language habits. 


To improve speech and listening as well as poise, one 
teacher helped the children construct a large TV set. Every 
morning a child enters the set to report interesting news items 
and local weather conditions and forecasts. Other activities that 
are commonly used in the upper grades are plays based on life 
in foreign countries, Indian Festivals, archeological adventures 
and the dramatization of stories, poems and music. Occasionally, 
tape recorders are used to record play and provide an opportu- 
nity for the children to evaluate their own effectiveness. Many 
of the dramatic activities in the upper grades extend language 
skills by producing situations where extensive research is needed 
to develop a successful presentation or for providing the setting 
for the drama. Through these activities, in which close coopera- 
tion is a necessity, social skills are refined, writing skills are 
advanced also, for the script may be refined and transcribed to 
paper for preservation. 


Some children object to participating in creative dramatics. 
These feelings may be the result of a previous unfortunate ex- 
perience, feelings of discomfort before a group, the lack of 
experience or outside criticism. These children should not be 
forced to participate. They should be encouraged to enter group 
activities and provided with materials which will create a desire 
to join in. If materials used for creative dramatics are easily 
accessible, they may be experimentally used and provide the 
impetus for entering into a dramatic situation. Puppets are a 
device that can often attract a child’s interest. He can freely 
project his voice and actions to the puppet while he remains 
anonymous. As the child gains confidence in his abilty to pro- 
ject himself, he may soon desire greater freedom of projection 
and expression and abandon his anonymous role. 


The teacher who provides time for creative dramatics must 
realize that the process of dramatization, not the product, is 
important. For it is in the process that the child experiments 
with understanding, attitudes and language and developes his 
concepts. If the end product is emphasized, experimentation will 
be sacrificed for a polished production. It should also be re- 
membered that creative dramatics is an opportunity for the 
child to find stimulation and enjoyment in the using of language 
skills as they pertain to the social amenities. 
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WORKSHOP IN LINGUISTICS 


In 1959 The University of Buffalo Summer Session will offer 
a Workshop in Linguistics for elementary school teachers, teach- 
ers of English in secondary schools, teacher education specialists 
and supervisors, teachers of the deaf, psychologists and persons 
from related areas. 


Under the direction of Dr. Henry Lee Smith, Jr., the work- 
shop will present in considerable detail the results of the latest 
and most widely accepted analysis of the structure of English, 
together with a careful examination of the most recent writing 
on the application of the findings of linguistic science to the 
teaching of the language arts. The structure of English is a 
matter of necessary concern and great interest to the native 
speaker of the language. In line with this thesis, students will 
examine how this knowledge of linguistic patterns and their 
components can be inculcated as the basis for a surer and more 
effective handling of the language in speaking and writing. 


Dr. Smith is Professor of Linguistics and English and chair- 
man of the department of Anthropology and Linguistics of The 
University of Buffalo. With Dr. George Trager, Dr. Smith con- 
ducted a number of basic studies of language and culture in the 
Foreign Service Institute, where he was Dean of the School of 
Language. He is the author of Linguistic Science and the Teach- 
ing of English. 


The workshop will meet from 9-12 a.m. and 1-3 p.m. for 
six weeks, June 29 to August 7. Six semester hours of graduate 
credit will be given in the School of Education or the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


For further information write to: 


Director of Summer Session 
The University of Buffalo 
Buffalo 14, New York 





Before the end of 1958 the National Council of Teachers of English 
had surpassed its goal of 50,000 members. All members of the New York 
State English Council should join the national organization, and benefit 
from its many publications and teaching aids. 

a - + < 

The New York State English Council has 500 more members now 
(March, 1959) than a year ago. High praise to Jane Borst of Oneida High 
School, Director of Promotion, and to her regional and county organization. 
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NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 


at 


STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Plattsburg, New York 


AUGUST 3rd-7th, 1959 


Dear English Council Members: 


All of you who read this are interested in English, English teaching, 
and English teachers’ activities. Some of us are having a fine time planning 
a very special activity for next summer: THE NEW YORK STATE 
ENGLISH COUNCIL WORKSHOP will be held at S.U.T.C., PLATTS- 
BURG, August 3-7. The COUNCIL WORKSHOP will coincide with the 
first week of a two-week, college-sponsored ENGLISH WORKSHOP to be 
offered for graduate credit at S.U.T.C., PLATTSBURG, August 3-14. 
Many of you may want to attend both weeks. 


The workshops couldn’t happen at a better time! Summer days on Lake 
Champlain need no descriptive phrases for those of you who have enjoyed 
the hospitality of North Country vacations. This summer, however, we’ll 
see some most unusual doings. Not since M’sieu Champlain first gazed 
across these shores have there been such colorful events as those created 
for 1959. Summer will bring us highlights of Champlain Valley’s 350th 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 


Dr. Robert C. Pooley of the University of Wisconsin, whose latest book 
is Teaching English Grammar, will direct the Workshops for the full two 
weeks. 


A particular concern will be the elementary-secondary articulation of 
the English language-arts program. There will be a strong Grade K-6 
element, and the possibilities of vertical curricular coordination will be 
prominent in the discussions. Why not invite your friends, both on the 
secondary and the elementary levels? They can look forward to achievement, 
inspiration, and fun. 


Housing is being provided in our new residence hall, which is com- 
fortable and attractive, and has accommodations for both married and 
single workshoppers. Please write us for further information, advance 
reservation, and room reservations. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mollie K. Wild, Director 
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NEW YORK STATE WINNERS AND RUNNERS-UP 


in the 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
1958-9 ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS COMPETITION 


(These high school students have been recommended to colleges and 
universities as good candidates for scholarships, on the basis of their high 
achievement in composition and literature.) 


Winners 


Helen Barrie Anderson, William Nottingham H.S., Syracuse 
Marcelle Vivian Arak, William C. Bryant H.S., Long Island City 
Judith B. Ashman, Poughkeepsie H. S. 

Thomas James Babe, West H.S., Rochester 

Michael Baybak, Seward Park H. S., New York 

Kenneth Alan Bleeth, McBurney School, New York 
Michael Eugene Blinick, Bronx H. S. of Science 

Virgil Dixon Bogert, Garden City H. S. 

Jane Claire Braude, Hunter College H. S., New York 
Helene Lucy Dwyer, Academy of Our Lady of Good Counsel, White Plains 
Joan Anne Gordon, Jamaica H. S. 

Kathleen Elizabeth Goss, A. Hamilton H. S., Elmsford 
Marilyn Terry Hacker, Bronx H. S., of Science 

Peter Damian Heinegg, Regis H. S., New York 

David Jules Himmelstein, Midwood H. S., Brooklyn 
Lucinda Ann Hotchkiss, Cortland H. S. 

Lewis Arthur Jacobson, Midwood H. S., Brooklyn 

Lauren Kabat, Spring Valley Sr. H. S. 

Lynda Phyllis Kalman, Malverne Sr. H. S. 

Mark Henry Lambert, Bronx H. S. of Science 

Paul Michael Lehrer, Hicksville H. S. 

Carolyn Grace Mang, Sidney Central H. S. 

David Keith Mano, Trinity School, New York 

John Rogers Maynard, Manhasset H. S. 

Suzanna Starr McFarland, Orchard Park Jr.-Sr. H. S. 
Mark Eric Meyerson, Roslyn H. S., Roslyn Heights 

Dolores Angela Mirto, James Monroe H. S., Bronx 
Barbara Mary O’Grady, Aquinas H. S., New York 

Linda Irene Palatin, Long Beach H. S. 

Judith Marion Prevratil, Mont Pleasant H. S., Schenectady 
Thomas Edward Pyle, Hicksville H. S. 

John Alfred Renick, Newark Central School 

Edward Albert Rich, Jr. Mont Pleasant H. S., Schenectady 
Cecelia Allston Shaw, Lewiston-Porter Pa S., Lewiston 
William Fortune Snyder, Eastwood H. S., Syracuse 

Suzanna Solomon, Hunter College H. S., New York 
Richard Terdiman, Mamaroneck Sr. H. S. 

Frans van der Bogert, Linton H. S., eg | 

Norman Jay Weiss, West Hempstead Jr.-Sr. Ss 

Linda Agnes Wilson, Dominican Commercial 9 S., Jamaica 
Beverly Helen Wirth, Van Rensselaer H. S., Rensselear 


Runners-up 


Virginia Carol Alexander, Panama Central School 

Jean Atkins, Garden City H. S. 

Peter Joseph Belfiore, Andrew Jackson H. S., Cambria Heights 
Richard Lee Bennett, Maple Hill H. S., Castleton on Hudson 
Patricia Ruth Berg, Frewsburg Central School 

Judith Abigail Block, Highland H. S. 

Paul Brandon, Ardsley H. S. 

Tlona Ronnie Burstein, Andrew Jackson H. S., Cambria Heights 
Sucheng Chan (Miss), William C. Bryant H.S., Long Island City 
Albert Chang, Jamaica H. S. 

Kathleen Chapman, Town of Webb Schools, Old Forge 

Robert Nathan Chauls, Port Chester H. S. 

John Stephen Clarke, St. Mary’s Academy, Glens Falls 

Anita Roselle Connelly, Dominican Commercial H. S., Jamaica 
Maureen Kathleen Cusack, Westhampton Beach H. S 

Joan Anne Donaldson, James Monroe H. S., Bronx 

Susanna Marguerite Ekholm, Sleepy Hollow H. S., North Tarrytown 
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Douglas Leonard Failla, South Park H. S., Buffalo 
Margaret Fink, William C. Bryant H. S., Long Island City 
Eric Foner, Long Beach H. S. 

Deborah Carole Herman, Bay Shore Sr. H. S. 

George Woodard Houston, The Milne School, Albany 

Naomi Klein, Yeshivah of Flatbush, Brooklyn 

Alice Sherwin Knaus, Linton H. S., Schenectady 

Sylvia Lenore Kutik, Midwood H. s., Brooklyn 

John Phillip Laylon, Syracuse Central H. S. 

Carolyn Machmiller, William C. Bryant H. S., Long Island City 
Mary Patricia Maguire, Notre Dame Academy, Staten Island 
Richard Spencer Markovits, Middletown H. S. 

Joan Cecile Nevins, Samuel J. Tilden H. S., Brooklyn 
Marilyn Barbara Nolan, B. Franklin H. S., Rochester 
Stephen Frank Palincsar, Beacon H. S. 

Carolyn Laura Panzer, James Monroe H. S. Bronx 
Geraldine Ann Petrinec, Orchard Park Jr.-Sr. H. S. 
Elizabeth Anna Rederer, Hendrick Hudson H. S., Montrose 
Patricia Ann Rockwell, B. Franklin H. S., Rochester 
Dorothy Jane Samuel, Penn Yan Academy 

Judith Helen Schwartzberg, William Nottingham H. S., Syracuse 
Vera Ruth Wagner, Walton H. S., Bronx 

Barbara Ruth Stern, Bronx H. S. of Science 

Nicholas Timeson Whelden, Lansingburgh H. S., North Troy 
Betsy White, Mamaroneck Sr. H. S. 





MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS 


W. Nelson Francis: The Structure of American English (The Ronald 
Press, 1958) 

Alan M. Hollingsworth and James M. Cox: The Third Day at Gettys- 
burg (source material for research papers). Henry Holt & Co., 1959. 

Walker Gibson: Seeing and Writing; Fifteen Exercises in Composing 
Experience (Longmans, Green & Co., 1959) 

Walter E. Houghton and G. Robert Stange: Victorian Poetry and 
Poetics (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959); an anthology. 

M. Clifford Harrison: Practical English Grammar (D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1959) 

Lawrence H. Mouat: A Guide to Effective Public Speaking (D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1959) 

W. Otto Birk: Structural Grammar for Building Sentences (D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1959) 

Margaret M. Bryant: A Functional English Grammar (D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1959) 

David H. Patton and Eleanor M. Johnson: Common Words for Sec- 
ondary Schools (Spelling for Word Mastery Series, text and Workbooks; 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1958) 

Leslie Fiedler: The Art of the Essay (anthology; Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1958) 

James B. Conant: The American High School Today (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1959) ; $1.00 in the paperback edition) 

Paul V. West: Better Handwriting (Barnes & Noble, 1958) 

B. D. N. Grebanier and Seymour Reiter: College Writing and Reading 
(a text and anthology. Henry Holt & Co., 1959) 

Bergen Evans and Cornelia Evans: A Dictionary of Contemporary 
American Usage (Random House, 1957) 

Biographies for Junior High. A list of biographies and correlated 
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audio-Visual materials. (Illinois English Bulletin, Vol. 46, No. 4, January 
1959. 25c, from Harris Wilson, 109 English Bld., Urbana, Illinois 


Writing—Everybody’s Job. The three 1959 issues of Professional 
Growth received thus far are devoted to this subject, and directed respec- 
tively at the teacher, the principal, the administrator. Joseph Mersand, one 
of our members, is a contributor. (Professional Growth Guide for Teachers. 
Arthur C. Crofts Publications) 

The March 1959 issue of the California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion will contain a symposium on “Changes Needed in the Teaching of 
High School English.” 

The theme of the February 1959 issue of The Reading Teacher is 
“Promoting Growth in the Interpretation of What Is Read.” 

“No-English,” by Willard Thorp, originally published in the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly (“alarming symptoms of decay and defilement’’), is re- 
printed in the Winter 1958 issue of the Kentucky English Bulletin, pub- 
lished at the University of Kentucky. 

What do your students think of you, the English teacher? You might 
be surprised if you read the December, 1958 issue of the Illinois English 
Bulletin, an anthology of student opinions, “Teachers as Students See 
Them.” 





Paperbacks 


Henry Adams: Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (Doubleday Anchor, 
March 1959, $1.25) 

C. P. Snow: The Masters (Doubleday Anchor, March 1959, $1.25) 

Bantam Books (1958): Aldous Huxley, Brave New World (35c); 
Joseph Conrad, Lord Jim (50c); Budd Schulberg, The Disenchanted (50c) ; 
Dostoevsky, The Idiot (75c); Carson McCullers, The Ballad of the Sad 
Cafe (35c); Alan Burgess, The Inn of the Sixth Happiness (originally 
The Small Woman) (385c); Jane Austen, Emma (50c); Frank Norris, The 
Octopus (50c) 

Bantam Books (1959): W. Somerset Maugham, The Moon and Sizx- 
pence (35c); Ibsen, Four Great Plays (50c); Anthony Trollope, Barches- 
ter Towers (50c); Edmond Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac (35c) 

Riverside Editons: Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography and Other 
Writings (Houghton Mifflin Co., 75c) 

Pelican Books: L. Susan Stebbing: Thinking to Some Purpose (1959; 
95c) ; 
Signet Books: Margaret Nicholson, A Dictionary of American-English 
Usage based on Fowler’s Modern English Usage (1958, 75c; The New 
American Library) 

Bantam: Twenty Grand Short Stories, Ed. Ernestine Taggard. Intro. 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. These are stories from Scholastic Magazine, 
originally published as Here We Are. “All the really important people you 
will meet in these twenty short stories have the spirit of adventure. Most 
of them are boys and girls.” (Bantam Books, 35c) 


* * * * 


Paperback books currently in print are listed, with prices 
and publishers’ addresses, twice a year in Paperbound Books. 
(R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y., 
$3.00 a year) 
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RECENT AND FORTHCOMING 
MOTION PICTURES BASED ON BOOKS* 


February, 1959 


*THE ANGRY HILLS (MGM) by Leon Uris. Stars: Robert Mitchum, 


Gia Scala. 

*BEN HUR (MGM) by Lewis Wallace. Stars: Charlton Heston, Stephen 
Boyd. 

*THE BIG FISHERMAN (Fox) by Lloyd C. Douglas. Star: Howard 
Keel. 


*THE BLESSING (MGM) by Nancy Mitford. Stars: Deborah Kerr, 
Rossano Brazzi. 


*BLOOD AND SAND (Fox) by Vicente Blasco Ibanez. Star: Sophia 
Loren. 


THE BUCCANEER (Para) Based on the novel “Laffite, the Pirate” 
by Jeanie MacPherson. Cast: Yul Brynner, Charlton Heston, Charles 
Boyer, Claire Bloom, Inger Stevens, Henry Hull, E. G. Marshall. 


*THE CHISELERS (Col) by Marvin H. Albert. Star: Alan Ladd. 


COMPULSION (Fox) by Meyer Levin, Stars: Orson Wells, Dean Stock- 
well, Brad Dillman. 


*THE FBI STORY (WB) by Don Whitehead. Stars: James Stewart, Vera 
Miles. 


GIDGET (Col) by Frederick Kohner. Star: Sandra Dee. 


*GREEN MANSIONS (MGM) by W. H. Hudson. Stars: Audrey Hepburn, 
Tony Perkins. 


*GUNS OF THE TIMBERLAND (WB) by Louis L’Amour, Star: Alan 
Ladd. 


THE HANGING TREE (WB) by Dorothy M. Johnson. Cast: Gary 
Cooper, Karl Malden, Virginia Gregg, Carl Swenson, Ben Piazza, King 
Donavan. 


IMITATION OF LIFE (U-I) by Fannie Hurst. Stars: Lana Turner, 
John Gavin. 


THE INN OF THE 6TH HAPPINESS (Fox) Based on the book “The 
Small Woman” by Alan Burgess. Stars: Ingrid Bergman, Curt Jurgens, 
Robert Donat. 


INTENT TO KILL (Fox) by Michael Bryan. Stars: Richard Todd, Betsy 
Drake. 


*THE LAST ANGRY MAN (Col) by Gerald Green. Stars: Paul Muni, 
Betsy Palmer. 





*Reprinted with permission from “Joint Estimates of Current Entertainment Films.’’ Teachers 
may be placed on the regular mailing list by writing to this organization, at 28 West 44th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 
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LONELYHEARTS (UA) Based on the book “Miss Lonelyhearts” by 
Nathaniel West. Stars: Montgomery Clift, Robert Ryan. 


*THE MATING GAME (MGM) Based on the book “The Darling Buds 
of May” by H. E. Bates. Star: Debbie Reynolds. 


NOWHERE TO GO (MGM) Based on the novel “Manhunt” by Donald 
Mackenzie. Stars: George Nader, Bernard Lee. 


*THE NUN’S STORY (WB) by Kathryn Hulme. Cast: Audrey Hepburn, 
Mildred Dunnock, Lee Patrick, Peter Finch, Dean Jagger, Coral 
Browne, Rosalie Crutchley, Beatrice Straight. 


*THE PHILADELPHIAN (WB) by Richard Powell. Stars: Diane Varsi, 
Paul Newman. 


*PORK CHOP HILL (UA) by General S.L.A. Marshall. Star: Gregory 
Peck. 


RALLY ROUND THE FLAG, BOYS! (Fox) by Max Shulman. Stars: 
Joanne Woodward, Paul Newman. 


*THE SCAPEGOAT (MGM) by Daphne du Maurier. Stars: Alec Guinness, 
Bette Davis. 


*SHAKE HANDS WITH THE DEVIL (UA) by Reardon Conner. Stars: 
James Cagney, Don Murray. 


SOME CAME RUNNING (MGM) by James Jones. Stars: Frank Sinatra, 
Dean Martin, Shirley MacLaine. 


*THE SOUND AND THE FURY (Fox) by William Faulkner. Stars: 
Yul Brynner, Joanne Woodward. 


*SPARTACUS (U-I) by Howard Fast. Stars: Laurence Olivier, Kirk 
Douglas, Charles Laughton. 


+A STRANGER IN MY ARMS (U-I) Based on the book “And Ride a 
Tiger” by Robert Wilder. Stars: Jeff Chandler, June Allyson. 


*A SUMMER PLACE (WB) by Sloan Wilson. Star: Natalie Wood. 


*THE SUNDOWNERS (WB) by Jon Cleary. Stars: Gary Cooper, Deborah 
Kerr. 


THESE THOUSAND HILLS (Fox) by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. Stars: Don 
Murray, Richard Egan, Lee Remick. 


*THEY CAME TO CORDURA (Col) by Glendon Swarthout. Stars: Gary 
Cooper, Rita Hayworth. 


*THIS EARTH IS MINE (U-I) Based on the novel “The Cup and the 
Sword” by Alice Tisdale Hobart. Stars: Rock Hudson, Jean Simmons. 


TOM THUMB (MGM) by the Brothers Grimm. Star: Russ Tamblyn. 
*TUBIE’S MONUMENT (Col) by Peter Keveson. Sal Mineo. 


*UP PERISCOPE (WB) by Robb White. Stars: James Garner, Tab 
Hunter. 


WARLOCK (Fox) Based on the novel by Oakley Hall. Stars: Henry 
Fonda, Richard Widmark, Anthony Quinn. 
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+WATUSI (MGM) Based on characters from H. Rider Haggard’s novel. 
Stars: Taina Elg, David Farrar. 


THE YOUNG LAND (Col) Based on a novel by John Reese. Stars: Pat 
Wayne, Dan O’Herlihy. 


*Still in production. All others completed; some in current release. 


{Title Changes 
STRANGER IN MY ARMS—formerly “And Ride a Tiger” 
WATUSI—formerly “Return To King Solomon’s Mine” 





New York State English Council 


1959 Conference 


APRIL 24-25 


HOTEL MANGER ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND! 
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Application for Membership 


IN NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


ee 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
| EES ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ae Te 

Last Name Given Name Initial 
a 
ne a ee Oe ee ee 
City 
i 
No Street 


Type of School (underline): Elementary, Junior High, High, College, Special 





DUES $2.00 Please make checks payable to New York State English 
School Year 1958-59 Council and mail to Miss Beatrice Purdy, Membership 








Treasurer, 3 Park Lane, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








Have you changed your address or do you expect to change 
it? If so, it is imperative to notify the Business Manager, 
98 Oak Street, Binghamton, N. Y. Otherwise you will not 
receive The English Record. Be sure your name and address 
are correctly stated, so as to avoid waste of COUNCIL 


funds paid out for return postage. 
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Yor continuows 


language growth eee 
Our English Language 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE TWELVE 


Bailey, Horrocks, Torreson, Barnes, Walker, McPherson, and Reed 


Our Language Workbooks, Grades 2-8 
A Teacher’s Guide and Key for each textbook 





Understanding in all areas of communication is 
assured through the careful selection of con- 
cepts and through strict readability controls. 
Mastery is assured through a strong cumulative 
growth program and excellent maintenance. 





American Book Company  & Fifth Avenve 


New York 3, New York 








_ 383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Anthologies that make literature | A classroom textbook that 


a pleasure to teach and study any English teacher can use 
Literature textbooks for Grades 7-12 Designed for Grades 7-12 
New Trails—Grade 7 Students increase reading 
Wide Mavincns—tivede 8 speed and comprehension by: 
Exploring Life—Grade 9 ‘ pete y _— 
Ourselves and Others—Grade 10 K ieee ip movement 
This Is America—Grade 11 grouping words for 


meaning 


England and the World—Grade 12 * building vocabulary 


TEACHER’S MANUALS and TESTS are| SyHuTTER CARDS, supplied with 
available for each book in the series.| the text, are the only needed 


STUDENT HANDBOOKS in preparation, equipment. 





New York State Representatives: 


JAMES B. CARSKY — EDWARD J. MARCOS — WILLIAM J. WARD 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
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NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
1958-1959 


Director of Promotion 
Miss Jane J. Borst, Oneida High School, Oneida 


WESTERN AREA 
Director: Mrs. Margaret K. Heaps, Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo 


Erie County, Beverly Bollard, School 66, Buffalo; Orleans County, Imogene Smith, Holley 
Central Scrool; Niagara County, Edward J. O’Connor, North Junior High School, Niagara 
Falls; and Thomas McCarthy, Niagara-Wheatfield Junior-Senior High School, Lewiston; 
Wyoming County, Lois Rhebergen, Attica Central School; Cattaraugus County, Waldo 


Pettenati, Olean Junior High School; Chautauuga County, Frank Hutchinson, Westfield 
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CENTRAL WESTERN AREA 
Director: Mrs. Jane Leathem, Charlotte High School, Rochester 
Livingston County, Constance Collins, Geneseo Central School; Monroe County, Mary Dedie, 
Fairport Central School; Ontario County, Helen Van Fleet, Canandaigua Academy; Wayne 
County, Rose H. Patanzo, Newark Central School 


CENTRAL AREA 
Director: Miss Margaret Dwyer, Supervisor of English, Syracuse 

Cayuga County, Virginia S. Page, Auburn High School; Lewis County, Marie D. Cox, 
Port Leyden Central School; Madison County, Margaret Loughlin, Oneida High School; 
Oneida County, Ellen Hanford, Utica Free Academy; Onondaga County, David J. Audlin, 
West Genesee Central School, Camillus, and Sister Anna Celestine, Diocesan Office, Syra- 
cuse; Oswego County, Marion V. Strickland, Campus School, Oswego; Yates County, Ellen 
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EASTERN AREA 
Director: Miss Alice O’Connor, Linton High School, Schenectady 
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METROPOLITAN AREA 
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beth Smith, Massena Central School: Herkimer County, Theresa Graves, Frankfort Central 
School; Essex County, Agnes Peria, Ticonderoga Central School; Hamilton County, Jane 
Z. Carroll, Indian Lake Central School 


SOUTHERN AREA 
Director: Miss Hazel M. Hill, Corning High School 

Steuben County, Ruth N. Haradon, Corning Free Academy: Broome County, Dorothy M. 
Ayers, North Senior High School, Binghamton; Gertrude M. Rose, Johnson City High School ; 
Eleanor Vogelgsang, Endicott High School; Cortland County, Gladys Orser, Cortland High 
School: Chemung County, E. Lucille Lyon, George Washington Junior High School, Elmira; 
Schuyler County, Josephine Wilson, Odessa Central High School; Tioga County, Genevieve 
Shamot, Waverly High School 


SOUTHEASTERN AREA 
Director: Miss Marion O’Connor, Great Neck High School 
Nassau County, Robert Rich, Malverne High School; Suffolk County, Mrs. Annie Saunders, 
Smithtown Branch High School; Putnam County, Dominick Tedesco, Mahopac Central 
School, Lake Mahopac; Westchester County, Robert Shostak, Peekskill High School; Orange 
County, Frank Cutright, Cornwall; Rockland County, Margaret Warren, Pearl River High 
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